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HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE REGIUM DONUM: 


THE ROYAL AND PARLIAMENTARY GRANT TO POOR 
DISSENTING MINISTERS. 


Tue time has now arrived when no consideration of private bene- 
volence towards our needy brethren, nor of personal respect for the 
trustees who distribute this bounty of the state, can be allowed any 
longer to prevent a full, faithful, and candid investigation of a sub- 
ject, which has unquestionably excited in our churches the great- 
est dissatisfaction, and will tend, unless speedily adjusted, to a con- 
troversy very disreputable to the dissenting communities, and most 
embarrassing to their friends in parliament. 

Four years ago the principal representative bodies of Dissenters 
in the metropolis recorded their opinions on this question, and 
recent events hens demonstrated that their sentiments are cordially 
entertained by great masses of the dissenting public in various parts 
of the empire. 

At that time two pamphlets were put forth, one by the trustees 
conjointly, and the other by one of their number,* supposed to be 
intimately acquainted with the whole question, in vindication of 
their acceptance of ‘‘ the royal bounty,” and as no reply has been 
published, those reverend gentlemen may imagine that the dissenting 
communities generally acknowledge the correctness of their state- 
ments and the conclusiveness of their reasonings. 

It is not the design of this paper formally to answer these pub- 
lications, but as many wish that the subject should be brought under 
the notice of the readers of this Magazine, it is intended to review 
the “‘ statements” that have been put forth, to collect the protests 


* Brief Statement of the Regium Donum and Parliamentary Grant to Poor 
Dissenting Ministers. By the Trustees. 8vo. pp. 8. 

A Sketch of the History of the Regium Donum and Parliamentary Grant to 
Poor Dissenting Ministers of England and Wales: with a Vindication of the 
Distributors and Recipients from the charge of Political Subserviency. By 
Thomas Rees, LL. D. ES. A. 8vo. pp. 104. 
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that have been recorded, and to suggest some expedients by which 
the poor ministers of Christ amongst us may be relieved without a 
compromise of those pringigiee for which the Dissenters at the present 
moment feel it to be their duty to contend. 

As Dr. Rees and his colleagues boast of the accuracy with which the 
accounts of this royal charity have been kept, it is somewhat strange 
that they do not produce from the records of their predecessors any facts 
to explain its origin or illustrate its history; but instead of appealing 
to unpublished records that must be in their possession, which might 
ses the whole subject in a true, if not ina satisfactory light, they 

ave contented themselves with citing historical fragments already 
before the public. How partially their historian Dr. Rees has made 
those citations, will appear before we close this article. 

Tue First account of the Regium Donum that was published, ap- 
— in Baldwin’s London Magazine for November, 1774, the 

istory of which was given by a writer in the Times Newspaper, who 
assumed the name of Cephas, Saturday, May 19, 1828. 

In January 1773, the learned John Fell, then of Thaxted, pub- 
lished a pamphilet, entitled, ‘* Genuine Protestantism: or, the 
Unalienable Rights of Conscience Defended, in opposition to the 
late and new mode of Subscription proposed by some Dissenting 
Ministers.” On the last page of this Tract, and immediately below 
the signature, 

** Thaxted in Essex, January 30, 1773. J. Few.” 


is the following advertisement :— 

Soon will be published, 
Acuan’s Gotpen WenGe: or, Royal Bounty Influence, traced 
and displayed from March 1723 to the present time, with Seasonable 
Advice to Lord North, and the Body of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers. 


Every reader naturally supposed that the forthcoming pamphlet was 
announced by Mr. Fell, and that it would be a pmenrin of his 


able pen. ‘* Startling doubts,” says Cephas, ‘* and suspicions arose 
from the mere title, and confident rumours and expectations arose 
that it would contain extraordinary disclosures concerning a private 
government pension to some of their confidential leaders. A general 
and loud demand for the tract was only answered by its non-appear- 
ance, without the least explanation. Fell was next publicly called on 
in the London Evening Post for the promised pamphlet, and an 
answer on his part, disclaiming all acquaintance with Achan’s Golden 
Wedge, threw the onus of the advertisement on Dilly, his publisher, who 
had subjoined it to Fell’s Tract without his leave or knowledge. Dilly, 
a thriving and wary tradesman, who, as publisher in chief to the 
ministers of ‘‘ the three denominations,” kept an open table for them, 
became embarrassed by frowns and remonstrances from some of his 
principal patrons, and by incessant claims upon him for the Wedge 
from a multitude of the weak brethren; and, with bitter regret that 
he had allowed himself to be the means of imprudently commu- 
nicating to the dissenters at — that Achan’s Golden Wedge was in 
the camp of their ministers, he finally refused the publication of 
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‘the accursed thing.’ It appeared, however, that the proprietor of 
a popular monthly miscellany, as anxious for ‘ the diffusion of useful 
knowledge’ then, as his son and successor is now, proffered the use 
of his columns to the author of the pamphlet rejected by Dilly, and 
the account of Achan’s Golden Wedge appeared in Baldwin's 
London Magazine for November, 1774.” 

We have not been able to see this article in its original state in 
the pages of The London Magazine, but Dr. Rees says that “ it was 
reprinted nearly verbatim,” in 1792, under the title of “* An Address 
to Protestant Dissenters, on the origin and influence of the Regium 
Donum.” 12mo, p. 34. 

This tract is in our possession, and as the account it gives is very 
imperfectly quoted by Dr. Rees, we insert it entire, excepting the 
introductory and closing paragraphs. 

“ The origin of the Regium Donum was in April, 1723.—Fatal 
era! for then protestant dissenting ministers first became state pen- 
sioners, and ministerial tools. At that time the dissenters expected, 
what for years before they had justly merited of the Brunswick line, 
—a complete restoration of all their natural rights and religious pri- 
vileges. They had often reason to complain of bishops and statesmen 
for violating their agreements and promises, in former reigns; but 
under George the wise and steady, they depended on obtaining the 
repeal of every statute which infringed the right of private judgment, 
violated the liberty of conscience, and made odious distinctions be- 
tweeen one good subject and another. 


** Sir Robert Walpole was then chancellor of the exchequer, a 
statesman, who knew too well, for the real interests of his country, 
the passions which are most apt to be predominant in the heart, and 
whom no man ever equalled in the application of gold. By this he 
daily converted his enemies into friends, and so charmed even the 
flaming votaries of liberty, dissenting ministers not ye yr as to 


reconcile them to corruption, and even to court fetters, and rejoice in 
them. He had observed, from year to year, the wonderful effects, 
which the smiles of the treasury-bench had on all ranks of men ; and 
finding that the protestant dissenters, after being years trifled with, 
were moving in earnest to obtain deliverance from their bondage, he 
closeted a few of their ministers whom he thought to have the most 
influence among their brethren, and who would best answer his 
purposes. In their presence, he wore the mask of friendship and 
sanctity—he complimented them on their great abilities—assured 
them he had the heartiest zeal for the protestant dissenters, and their 
interests—lamented the poverty and small incomes of many of their 
ministers through the kingdom, and that any laws should hang over 
their heads. The reverend gentlemen (like their successors of the 
present day) were soon overpowered with his condescension, elo- 

uence, and goodness.—He then declared his readiness to serve 
them any way, even in parliament, for the repeal of the cruel statutes 
against them : but the present year, 1723, was a very improper time 
—he, the greatest friend they had, would not advise them to apply 
that session; if they did, it would greatly injure, if not ruin the 
cause ; but the postponing it would greatly promote its a in a 

a 
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future period. A respectful postponing of it was very likely to ob- 
tain its success; whereas, to bring it on, without any regard to cir- 
cumstances, or contrary to the advice of the best judges, and their 
most able advocates, might be called rashness, and wonld do dis- 
honour to the cause. The language of courtiers and their tools is the 
same from one generation to another. 

“To enforce this reasoning, he drew £500 out of the treasury, 
by a warrant payable to a surgeon, and which was paid by another 
agent into the hands of nine ministers. The bait was, ‘ Pray receive 
this for the use and comfort of the widows of dissenting ministers, till 
administration can more effectually serve your cause.’ But a strict 
charge was given with the money, that the matter should be kept very 
secret. Grateful Sir Robert! to conceal the virtues of his royal 
master, and not suffer his favourites so much as to speak ef this con- 
siderable taste of royal bounty, which was also promised to be 
annual. 

‘<Very soon afterwards, the crafty statesman, finding that this money 
had produced just the same effects in the conversation of the dissent- 
ing clergy, as benefices and bishoprics always had done with respect 
to many ecclesiastical members of the establishment, he doubled the 
pension, and ordered that £500, half-yearly, should be paid to those 
nine ministers, and with larger powers, ‘to be applied to any uses 
as the distributors should think proper.’ The form of the warrant 
was, and still is, ‘ without being accountable to his Majesty’s ex- 
chequer.’ Accordingly, these royal almoners, alias Regium Donum 
men, equally divided the sum, and each person disposed of his 
divdend as he pleased. 

‘‘ Thus a minister of state triumphed over many ministers of religion, 
if not over the whole dissenting interest in the kingdom! Many 
reverend and religious men now bowed weekly before his golden 
image! Walpole had but to speak, and they were silent as to rights; 
or, as hirelings, they executed his orders in city and country, parti- 
cularly in the election of representatives. Authentic documents can 
be produced of the Regium Donum men, recommending to their 
country brethren, as fit representatives, Rank Tories, (but Walpole’s 
creatures) men, who had even voted against the repeal of the Test 
Act, in opposition to Whig candidates, who had exerted themselves 
in Parliament to obtain it. 

“* Some few years after, for their good services to administration, 
and to enable them to do more, the sum was increased and advanced 
to £850 half yearly. This is the present value of the treasury warrant ; 
but there are large fees and other deductions. 

‘* As there is no account required of the almoners, so the treasury, 
knowing their care, diligence, and fidelity, leave them to fill up the 
vacancies occasioned by death. This makes many of their city 
brethren to pay them uncommon respect, and bow humbly before 
them, hoping in time to be nominated, and succeed to the very 
honourable, if not profitable, post. We have now seen their conduct 
in 1723—they played the same part in 1732. The Dissenters at that 
time would have been unanimous in applying for the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts—the open ofa Protestant State! Had 
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itnot been for the arts and influence of the royal almoners, the 
phlets written at that time against the ge application, were 
jndustriously circulated by them; except ‘ The Dispute Adjusted,’ 
a pamphlet which contended that no time at all would be proper 
to apply to Parliament for that purpose. They represented to all 
their friends and pensioners, as their successors have done since, in 
order to quash the application, ‘‘ That, they had sufficient evidence, 
that the application would greatly injure the cause—that the hope of 
succeeding was not sufficient to counter-balance the hazard of failing 
—that the great business which Parliament had before it, rendered 
the application at that time still more improper—that it would be con- 
sidered by some as a party affair—and that the dropping it would be 
more honourable, as well as safe.’ They assured their brethren also, 
that though Walpole had declared he would oppose the application, 
and continue the acts so hostile against them, they might rest confident 
he was the Dissenters’ firm and best friend, and therefore wished them 
to put an end to the affair. Their parlour and tavern visits, their 
circular letters and easy distribution of pamphlets, at no expense to 
themselves, were fatal to the cause; and the corrupting, deceitful 
minister again triumphed. The leaders of the city Dissenters were 
brought to resolve, ‘ That an application to Parliament for a repeal 
or explanation of the Corporation and Test Acts, is not likely to be 
attended with success—and that such an application is by no means 
advisable.’ 
“The ministers and deputies, who were truly independent, continued, 


however, to struggle for an application, year after — from 1732 to 


1736, when they prevailed so far as to have a bill brought into the 
House of Commons for the repeal of the above Acts; but as the royal 
almoners, with their adherents, openly opposed it, Walpole pleaded 
the disunion of the Dissenters on the affair, and presently kicked it 
out. In one of the audiences which Sir Robert honoured the active 
Dissenters with at that time, he said, ‘ That things were not in a 
situation to assist them; but that administration was inclined to show 
them a favour.’ To which one of the committee indignantly replied, 
‘Sir, we are not come to ask a favour; but as the best subjects of 
government, to apply for justice.” Walpole, on this, turned to one 
near him, and eklapenet, ‘If all the dissenting ministers were like 
this man, we must have complied with their request.’ 

“A late respectable member of the London body of ministers* was 
80 sensible of the baneful influence of the Regium Donum on this 
occasion, and the hostile operations of the ministers who maintained 
this connexion with the Exchequer, against the Bill for the repeal of 
the Test Act, and against every measure not agreeable to the trea- 
sury bench, that the very month it was rejected, April 1736, he made 
the following motions at a general meeting of the body :— 

“ That the receiving of money from persons in power by dissenting 
ministers, and distributing it privately in charities without account, 
is disapproved by the assembly.” 

“ That the names of those ministers might be mentioned, who re- 
ceived the money from the gentlemen in power.” 


* Dr. Chandler. 
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‘‘ Notwithstanding the tenderness of the censure—though the abilities 
of the mover were far superior to those of the almoners, and the 
Regium Donum had then existed but thirteen years, the receivers of 
it had power to quash the motions—and so great is their power, that 
if similar motions were now to be made, probably they would not 
suffer them to stand on record. It will be of little moment to trace 
the almoners, and name them from Drs. Calamy, Evans, Harris, 
Mr. Tong, &c., with their paymaster, Dan. Burgess, secretary to 
the then Princess of Wales, down to the present list. Indeed, ac. 
cording to the ministerial command, this Regium Donum was for 
many years a profound secret; and not till the commencement of 
Lord Bute’s treasury reign, were the names of all the almoners known, 
Under the Walpole, Pelham, and Newcastle administrations, the late 
Dr. Stennet (an antipedo-baptist minister) was the ostensible man 
and ruler ; hjs son succeeded him, and now rules. 

‘¢ Lord Bute thought proper, in the year 1762, to displace the then 
set of almoners, and conferred the honour on Dr. Chandler, with an 
unlimited power of disposal, and choice of associates. This gentleman 
had for years pain inveighed against the Regium Donum and 
the receivers of it, and had publicly moved, as above, against both 
thing and persons: but he fell like other brethren, before the treasury 
idol, forsook his old friends, and even employed his talents against 
them in party elections, kc. &c. Such was the pernicious influence 
of the Regium Donum with this great man! and to please his courtly 
patron still more, he resolved to carry an address of congratulation on 
the late honourable peace, from his brethren to the throne. This was 
accordingly moved by him, and debated with great warmth at two 
several meetings. At the last of them, it was resolved, ‘ That the 
were ready to address his Majesty on all proper occasions, to testify 
their loyalty to his person and government ; but as the London clergy 
of the establishment had not addressed on the peace, whom they 
usually followed on occasions of this kind, therefore, the farther 
consideration of the affair should be deferred, till the clergy should 
address.’ Very few hands, out of sixty-five persons then present, 
were against this resolution ; and yet three weeks after, the body were 
again summoned by this royal almoner, on the same affair, and he 
carried it. Great were the number of converts in a few days! 

“* To this gentleman's praise, however, be it remarked, he put the 
Regium Donum on a better footing than it had ever been—he asso- 
ciated with him six ministers, and nine lay gentlemen; and at their 
first meeting they made the following standing rule :— 

‘« That this charity shall be extended for the relief of poor ministers, 
the widows of such ministers, such of their children as are excluded 
from the widows’ fund, students for the ministry, and the building or 
repairing of meeting-houses.” 

‘‘ They ordered also, that receipts should be taken by the almoners, 
i that the money given was charity entrusted to their dis- 
posal, and that these receipts should be produced, and disbursements 
audited annually. This, it must be fs tae was a better and more 
public way of distribution than had been practised by former almoners. 
However, on Lord Bute’s withdrawing, the old set struggled hard to 
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obtainagain the purse, with which they well knew (by years experience) 
were connected the seat of pre-eminence and the throne of power among 
their brethren. They succeeded—the Rockingham administration 
reinstated them, and Dr. Chandler had the mortification to hear his plan 
of distribution censured, at the time he was boasting of its superiority 
tothe other. A noble lord told him, ‘ The money was not designed 
to pass through lay hands,’ he had found ecclesiastics to be the best 
pd om and a noble duke boasted but a few years since, when one was 
, of the strength and importance of the Dissenters, ‘* That it 

id not cost the administration half so much to manage them, as to 
purchase a paltry borough.” 

“ Notwithstanding the baneful tendency and effects of the Regium 
Donum, many Dissenters have contended, that still it is of great 
benefit to the interest, as relieving many poor ministers, with their 
widows and children, repairing their places of worship, and upholding 
many antipedo-baptist congregations in the country, which, without 
this royal bounty, could not exist. But these advocates should con- 
sider, that, as the money is not designed by the treasury, so it is 
not limited by the present almoners, to such uses. But if every 
farthing were thus applied, what are all its advantages when 
weighed against the disgrace it fixes upon the Dissenters, as 
pensioners and tools of every administration? 

“ A few years past, a very respectable person, then in a high office, 
was much offended with his friend, a late eminent dissenting minis- 
ter near London, for the complaints he made on behalf of his 
brethren, of the difficulties they comet under in point of religious 
liberty ; and retorted, ‘ it was well known they received a HAND- 
SOME SUM OF MONEY _ government to stLENCE their complaints 
as well as their applications—therefore, they should either Nowy 
throw up the grant, or remain in silence.’ 

“The troubles and evils produced by the Regium Donum among 
the body of ministers themselves, are too well known. It has been 
an Achan’s redge in their camp. It has furnished some with means 
to encourage separations, and support parties and divisions in city 
and country. It hath enabled former almoners to appear at public 
collections, charity-dinners, &e. &c. as very rich, or exceedingly 
generous, to the disparagement of their brethren. The poor country- 
ministers have esteemed them superlatively benevolent and godlike, 
believing their donations to be their own property; and have been 
led to lightly esteem and censure other London ministers as covetous 
or hard-hearted, because their benefactions were not equal to those 
of the Regium Donum-men. But the greatest evil is, it hath pro- 
cured the almoners an influence and power both in city and country, 
that is dangerous and may be fatal to the cause at large. 

“ The Dissenting ministers, by their pusillanimous conduct 
respecting the Regium Donum, (which, with equal propriety, hath 

otherwise styled hush-money) seem not to to have considered 
the axiom, that a tree which has but just taken root may be removed 
by a single hand ; but let it alone, it will strike so deep, and grow so 
high, that thousands cannot root it up from its foundation. The 
of a spring may be stopped with a very small dam, but when 
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suffered to take its course, increasing to a larger river, it fills the 
country, and an army of elephants cannot pass it. It is, therefore, 
high time for the London ministers, either to reprobate this con. 
nexion with administration, or to prove to the treasury, that the 
gentlemen who receive the £1700 annually without account, how. 
ever reputable and worthy, as Christians and ministers, are not the 
representatives of the body, in that or any other point. 

‘¢ The famous pensioner Shebbeare, in one of his scurrilous pamphlets, 
hath made this Regium Donum an additional topic of abuse against 
the Dissenters: ‘ No sooner,’ says he, ‘ was his Majesty enthroned, 
than their teachers, either because the annual sum which by his 

randfather had been given among them, was diminished, or no 
onger paid, began to feel their consciences again grow tender. God, 
like the Diana of the Ephesians, was now once more to be served in 
their own way (by rebellious practices) because by that craft they 
had their wealth.’ p. 177. Though the whole paragraph is utterly 
void of truth, like the rest of his libel against the friends of civil 
and religious liberty, yet it contributes to evince the necessity and 
propriety of dropping the connection.” 

HE SECOND account of the origin of this royal charity, though the 
first in the order of time, is from the pen of Dr. Calamy, one of the 
original recipients, in An Historical Account of my own Life, 
with Reflections on the Times I have lived in, 1671—1731. This 
auto-biography was edited by Mr. John Towell Rutt, from the 
autograph MSS., and given to the public in 1830. 

The account is as follows :— 

* About this time, his Majesty was pleased, in a private way, to 
give the Dissenters a considerable taste of his royal bounty and kind 
regard to them by an annual allowance. The first motion for it was 
made by Mr. Daniel Burgess, who had for some time been secretary 
to the Princess of Wales. He, of his own head, out of good will to 
those among whom he had had his education, moved for —a 
of that kind to the Lord Viscount Townsend, who readily fell in wi 
it, and afterwards discoursed his brother Walpole about it, who also 
concurred. 

‘‘ Upon its being mentioned to the King, he was very free to it, 
and soon ordered £500 to be paid out of the treasury, for the use 
and behoof of the poor widows of dissenting ministers. Some time 
after, £500 was, upon application made on that behalf, ordered to 
be paid each half year, for the assisting either ministers or their 
widows that wanted help, or to be applied to any such uses as the 
distributors thought to be most for their interest. 

“‘ An order was, each half year, obtained by Mr. Burgess, 
— to Mr. Ellis the surgeon. When Mr. Burgess received it, 

e paid it to the following persons, viz. Mr. William Tong, Mr. 
Jeremy Smith, Mr. Merril of Hampstead, Mr. Thomas Reynolds, 
Mr. Matthew Clarke, Dr. Joshua Oldfield, Mr. John Evans, Mr. 
William Harris, and myself. As any of those persons died, the 
survivors chose another in his room. It was paid pretty generally; 
though sometimes, I observed, without being able to discover what 
it was to be ascribed to, we were passed by and forgotten. 
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“ An equal dividend was made of the sum, and each person dis- 
of what he received as he thought best; generally showing an 
account to the rest how it was disposed of, that so several might not 
ive to the same persons. A charge was given that this matter 
ould be kept secret ; nor was there any occasion to make a common 
talk of it. And I believe it was kept as much a secret as a thing 
of that nature, with which so many were acquainted, could be well 
expected to be: though, by degrees, it became first suspected, and 
afterwards more known than was to have been desired. 

* Nor was this the first instance of kindness of this sort, that the 
dissenting ministers had received from the Court. Bishop Burnet 
takes notice, in the reign of King Charles II., that ‘the Presbyte- 
rian ministers’ waiting on that prince ‘in a body, there was an order 
to pay a yearly pension of fifty pounds to most of them, and of a 
hundred pounds a year to the chief of the party.’ He says, that 
‘ Baxter sent back his pension, and would not touch it: but most of 
them took it.’ And I cannot see why they should not. ‘¢ All this,’ 
says he, ‘I say upon Dr. Stillingfleet’s word, who assured me he 
knew the truth of it. And in particular he told me, that Pool, 
who wrote the Synopsis of the Critics, confessed to him that he had 
had fifty pounds for two years.’ However, in the tail there comes 
a sting. ‘Thus,’ says he, ‘the Court hired them to be silent; and 
the greatest part of them were so, and very compliant.’ 

“This unkind reflection I should have thought might very well 
have been spared, unless it could have been shown that they were 
‘silent’ in any matter in which (as circumstances stood) it was their 
duty to have spoken with freedom; or ‘compliant’ in any thing that 
was really blameable, or that had an ill ~ “anerg If silence with 

rd to the Papists, and their principles and practices, be the 
thing here referred to, it deserves to be considered, that none at that 
time wrote better against Popery, than Mr. Pool, in his ‘ Dialogues,’ 
and his ‘ Nullity of the Romish Faith;’ and Mr. David re wd 
in his tract, intituled ‘The practical Divinity of the Papists proved 
destructive to Christianity, and the Souls of Men.’ And the body 
of the Popish controversy was gone over, by a good number of the 
very ministers that received this bounty from the Court, in ‘The 
Morning Exercise against Popery,’ printed in 1675, within three 
of the time in which this reflection was made on their conduct. 
or that reason, it was not just to charge them either with a silence 
or compliance of which they were not truly guilty. 
_ “ As for those who received the bounty of King George I., whose 
interest was so visibly interwoven with that of his good snbjects, 
and who, through the whole of his reign, so constintly acted as one 
sensible that it was so, there was in his reign nothing to be silent 
about, unless it was the continuance upon the Dissenters of the hard- 
ships they were under, of which they often complained; or to comply 
in, but their continuance, to which they never could be prevailed 
with to consent or agree. Yet, the Dissenters, having such fair 
warning given them before-hand, of what had been done of the same 
nature formerly, might very well be allowed to be the more cautious 
of publishing the matter now; and yet thought it became them to 
VOL. I. N. 8. 4 
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receive what was so freely offered them, with great thankfulness to 
God and his Majesty. 

** Nor could we be forgetful of Dr. Owen’s having also received 
a thousand guineas from King Charles II., to distribute among 
those Dissenters who had suffered most of the severities of his reign, 
for receiving which, he also was reflected on afterwards, though we 
thought very undeservedly. We could not at the same time but 
very well remember, that when Doctor Daniel Williams, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and while the Lord Oxford had the ascendant, 
refused to receive a thousand pounds that was offered him as from 
her Majesty, to distribute among the Dissenters, which gift was not 
clogged with any condition, he (though he acted in the integrity of 
his heart) was censured by many, as depriving a number that needed 
help, of the benefit they might have this way had. Not knowing 
how things might in time run round, we were not willing, if this 
offer made us should come to be known, to expose ourselves toa 
like censure. 

“« Nor could we indeed see, why we might not thankfully accept 
of such a help as this, here in England, as well as our brethren in 
the North of Ireland, who in the year 1690 had a grant from King 
William of twelve hundred pounds per annum, to be paid by quar- 
terly payments, which, notwithstanding all the complaints that have 
been made of it by their back friends, (and particularly of the Irish 
Parliament, who in 1703, voted this an unnecessary branch of the 
establishment, ) has been continued ever since; with an addition in 
the reign of Queen Anne of eight hundred pounds per annum, for 
the South of Ireland, in which there are fewer meetings and fewer 
ministers than in the North. In soliciting for which, I must own, 
that I myself very freely joined with worthy Mr. Joseph Boyse, 
(who was then in London,) in an earnest application to my old 
acquaintance, the Earl of Sunderland, for his interest. 

‘¢ Nor would it be an easy thing to give a good and substantial 
reason, why we that are Dissenters in England, and excluded from 
the emoluments of the National Church, may not as warrantably 
receive a thousand pounds a year from the Government, as our 
Presbyterian brethren in Scotland do, (according to the current and 
uncontradicted report of our public newspapers,) in order to the 
a Christian knowledge in their Highlands. I, therefore, 

ere give hints of these things, that they may be considered, if this 
bounty of King George I. to us and our brethren should come to 
be universally known hereafter.””— Calamy, vol. ii. pp. 465—472. 

For THE THIRD Account, though second in the order of time, we are 
indebted to Dr. Rees himself, who, after he had sent his pamphlet 
to the press, learned that the Rev. Joseph Hunter was in possession 
of an unpublished Memoir of his Life and Times, written by a Mr. 
Richard Ricards, a gentleman of great respectability, and a zealous 
Dissenter. He was born in 1687, and began his Memoirs in 1750. 
A whole passage relating to the Regium Donum, which Dr. Rees 
transcribed from the MSS., and printed in his Appendix, is as 
follows :— 

‘¢ The Dissenters, in the year 1732, being generally of opinion that 
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it was then a proper time to apply to Parliament to release them 
from their shackles, imposed and fastened on them by the high 
church persecuting party when in power, they thought the Test Act 
an infringement upon liberty, a hardship on conscientious clergymen 
as well as on the Dissenters, and was of no efficacy to keep out of place 
the atheist, the irreligious, or the profane, and therefore a national 
evil. They therefore appointed deputies from the several congrega- 
tions in and about London to prosecute the repeals of the said Act 
and the Corporation Act, which was equally pernicious. But their 
friends in the administration desiring it to be postponed, they not 
being yet ready to assist them, it was deferred until about this time 
(1734), when the said deputies thought it necessary to proceed, not 
only as believing it to be a proper time to expect success as they ever 
again were likely to have, but also to comply with the general sense 
and desire of the Dissenters of all denominations throughout the 
kingdom. A committee of twenty-one was therefore appointed from 
among them by ballot to solicit the affair. I was one of that com- 
mittee. How the attempt came to miscarry, many now living can 
well remember. The secession of many of the principal deputies 
(Mr. Holden, Mr. Brooksbank, who had court boroughs given them 
afterwards, and others,) from their meeting at Pinners’ Hall, and 
their making a separate assembly, the boroughs given or promised 
to some of the dissenting laity, and some of their clergy* suffering 
themselves to be corrupted by the most expert and successful man in 
that way, Sir Robert Walpole, that ever England bred, it struck a 


damp and coldness on the application, and gave such a spirit to the 
opposition that it is a wonder there were so many friends to liberty, 
and independent, that had the courage at that time to own their 
principles, when they had the ministry as well as the Tories to con- 
tend with.+ 


_ * © Dr. Earl, Dr. Harris, Dr. Evans, T. Bradbury, and several others. It 
is said that the whole sum given among them, called Regis Donum, is but £1000 
per annum ; but it is believed that Dr. Earl alone has the disposal of £500 per 
annum.” 

t “ I attended the House of Commons during the time that the affair lay be- 
fore them, and heard Sir R. W. say that the concessions to the Dissenters were 
settled and agreed to at the Revolution ; that they were as much and more than 
the Dissenters deserved ; that he knew a great many of them, and that not one 
of those that he was acquainted with, solicited for, or so much as desired the 
repeal. Sir John Barnard, who for some particular reason began to lean to the 
court, said that he was brought up among the most rigid of the Dissenters (mean- 
Ing the Quakers); that he did not know one honest man among them that ap- 
he of the present application ; and that those Dissenters who were strenuous 

r the repeal were oudk only as wanted to be preferred into places of trust and 
power, that they might thereby have an opportunity to distress and persecute the 
church of England, as they do now, and have constantly done, to the episcopa- 
lians in Scotland, where presbytery is the established religion. When I mention 
the word court, I do not include the King nor any of the Royal Family, who, I 
believe, to be all of them for liberty of conscience, and against persecution as 
much as I am myself. Neither do I mean all the ministry ; some of them being 
of honest, generous, and charitable principles ; but only the leading men among 
them, whose only principles are self.” ’ 


x3 
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‘“‘ Thus fell our hopes of recovering religious liberty for this age, 
at the least ; for who can be trusted when our own pastors betray us 
and touch the poison? It may be asked what could our ministers 
allege in excuse for their behaviour, and to what purpose did they 
finger public money? The only plausible reasons for it (and those 
very bad ones,) were given me by one of those very ministers (Dr, 
Harris), who in every other respect was esteemed, as a man of learning, 
integrity, and good-nature, viz. that there were many poor ministers 
among them who wanted help; that it made the distributors of the 
money more respectable, and of consequence, more capable of being 
useful, and that if they refused the money it would come into the 
hands of persons that were more exceptionable, and who might make 
a bad use of it; and insinuated that if the Test Act, &c., were re- 
pealed, and the Dissenters got into places, it might make them more 
remiss in their way of living, more wavering in their principles, and 
thereby weaken the dissenting interest. The very reverse thereof 
many now living are able to demonstrate. Have not many of the 
rich Dissenters Teft us quite, notwithstanding the Test Act remains in 
force; others of them married their children to conformists, and 
—_ them large fortunes; and not a few who, secing no prospect of 
the repeals, from ambitious views or worse, have left off all public 
worship as unnecessary ?”— Iees’s Sketch, §c., pp. 84—86. 

We have to apologize to our readers for these lengthened extracts, 
but we trust that they will be gratified to learn that they are now in 
possession of all the original histories of this curious transac- 
tion to which Dr. Rees refers. With that gentleman and his col- 
leagues Dr. Calamy’s account is regarded as the only canonical 
narrative, and the other two are considered to be apocryphal and 
injurious. 

But Dr. Rees and his associates should have remembered that 
Dr. Calamy himself is not an unexceptionable witness. ‘‘ He was 
aware, as Dr. R. states, that some difference of opinion existed in 
his time as to the propriety of such donations from the royal purse,” 
and he therefore wrote in his own defence, and to meet those objec- 
tions which he anticipated posterity might take to the course he and 
his brethren had pursued. 

«¢ Had Dr. Calamy’s representatives printed his work immediately 

after his death, I have no Toaht, says Dr. Rees, that most considerate 
persons amongst the Dissenters would have been satisfied with his 
statement, and we should probably have heard nothing of those insi- 
nuations and charges to which the Royal bounty gave rise at a later 
period. In the absence, however, of accurate information, uncharitable 
surmises were formed, and industriously disseminated as to the occa- 
sion and purpose of the royal grant, which was thought by some to 
bear a political character, and to be expressly designed to serve party 
purposes of state policy. But no attempt seems to have been made to 
attach it through the medium of the press during the long term of 
Jifty years. At last, in the year 1774, an anonymous writer (in the 
London Magazine) with lofty pretensions, &c. volunteered to dispel 
the mystery, &c.”— Iees'’s Shetch, §e., pp. 13, 14. 

Every person must feel that it would indeed be an hazardous 
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attempt to maintain the accuracy of that circumstantial account of 
events, if we are to believe that it was first written fifty years 
after their supposed occurrence. Candour would have led most 
persons to suppose that Dr. Henry Mayo, the reputed author of that 
account, who was the associate of Dr. Samuel Johnson, and a tutor 
of Homerton College until his death, would not have “ volunteered” 
to publish such statements without some documentary as well as 
traditional information on the subject. Dr. Rees enters into a long 
and tiresome account of the motives which he supposes influenced 
Dr. Mayo to write in the London Magazine, and attempts to preju- 
dice his character with the reader, by charging him ‘ with a falsified 
entry into the minute-book of the brawn 5. of ministers, which 
caused his retirement in disgrace from the office of secretary within 
a few days after his appointment ;” and then adds, ‘the reader will 
have little difficulty in forming a just estimate, both of his fidelity as 
an historian, and his candour as a critic and a judge.” This charge 

inst the character of Dr. Mayo for a wilful falsification of a 
public record, while performing his official duties as a secretary, it 
must be confessed is sufficiently grave: but how happens it that a 
man who dared to commit such a crime was allowed to continue, 
“ for several years afterwards,” a member of that body? Are not 
the dissenting ministers in London usually very jealous of their cha- 
racters and very choice in their ministerial associations? Where, 
then, is their vote of censure, if not of expulsion, against so unworthy a 
brother? Dr. Rees, who was himself for many years the chary custos 
of the documents of that body, would doubtless have produced them 
if they had been in existence. Dr. Mayo, too, was a tutor of a 
college dependent upon public opinion for its support. Had the 
constituents of that venerable institution no care of the character of 
their tutors? no anxiety that the rising ministers of their churches 
should at least be under the tuition of honest men? Why, then, was 
such a man continued in the office of tutor until his death ? 

Happily, however, Dr. Mayo’s “ fidelity as an historian” does not 
rest upon that issue, for there now lies on our table a pamphlet, 
published in 1734, that is within ten years of the first royal gift, 
and while several of its original distributors were still alive, which 
plainly states that they did interfere, as Dr. Mayo has asserted. The 
following are the most striking passages. 

“‘ About the opening of the Session of Parliament in 1731, there 
appeared among the Protestant Dissenters, in several parts of the 
kingdom, a very deep sense of the unreasonableness of the Sacra- 
mental Test and Corporation Acts, as they occasioned a prostitution 
of a sacred rite of our holy religion, were restraints upon the con- 
sciences of many Dissenters, and a mark of infamy upon them all, 
and a grievous burden on all the parochial clergy, as they were 
founded upon persecuting principles, had occasioned two other 
severe laws against the Dissenters in the reign of Queen Anne ; viz. 
the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts; and had a natural 
tendency to introduce other laws of the same kind. Upon this view 
the Protestant Dissenters prepared petitions in catia parts to the 
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House of Commons for the repeal of those two Acts, so far as they 
related to themselves, and wrote letters to their friends in London, 
communicating their design, and desiring the concurrence and joint 
influence of the Dissenters in this city. Some of the London minis- 
ters, who have thought fit to take the lead for some years past, and 
from their distributing the fund-money, and other large sums, have 
great weight and influence over our affairs, desired that those peti- 
tions might be laid aside until the next Session of Parliament. They 
acknowledged, indeed, that they were the proofs of a laudable zeal 
in the petitioners, but alleged, however, that they were ill-timed, the 
Dissenters not having concerted their measures for backing their 
petitions ; and the petitioners themselves being like to be ill received 
by the ministers, because they designed but a short Session. But 
they added, that if their brethren in the country would agree to lay 
aside their petitions for the present, they would prepare pamphlets, 
and concert measures so fully against the ensuing Session of Parlia- 
ment, as that the petitions should have the whole force of the 
Dissenters united to support them ; and they gave the strongest and 
most positive assurances, that if this request of theirs was complied 
with, they would press the repeals with all their might, though all 
the ministers should be against them. Here a regard to union 
among themselves, a confidence in the veracity of those who 
promised it, with a complaisance to the ministers against what was 
thought to be right and reasonable, laid the foundation of 
their first disappointment. During the recess from Parliament, 
these dissenting ministers, with some other gentlemen, made applica- 
tion to a great man, (Sir Robert Walpole,) who told them, that the 
thing was just and fit in itself, and was due to them, and would be 
more for the service of the Government than of the Dissenters them- 
selves. But thatthey had considered the list of the members, and though 
they could carry the repeals desired, yet it would be with as much 
difficulty, and by as small a majority as they have ever carried any 
Government question ; and that it would raise the cry of the church, 
and prejudice some of the Whigs in their approaching elections. These 
dissenting ministers, who are your Lord Almoners, as I have already 
hinted, finding that those repeals were not agreeable to the minister, 
instead of entering into concert with their friends and brethren in the 
country, or writing in behalf of the repeal, and giving the attempt of 
them the force of the whole body united, (though their promise was 
engaged, and had been unhappily trusted) avoided their most intimate 
friends, whom they thought to be zealous for those repeals, and used 
all manner of arts with the utmost industry, in private conversations 
and correspondences, to damp and extinguish the zeal that there was 
for them, and even to cry up the danger and hazard that there was 
to civil liberty itself and toleration in attempting them.”—pp. 2—9. 

‘‘ After this committee was chosen, those dissenting ministers who, 
being the elder men, have the greatest power in distributing the 
fund money, and who, with such as they please to associate with them- 
selves, are the sole distributors of those other large sums, which at first 
being made public, were generally looked on as the price of our liberty, 
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ye all their influence up to the majority of this committee, and dis- 
tributed their money, and propagated such sentiments in clubs, 
families, private conversations and correspondences, as might best 
subserve the views of that majority of this committee, and particu- 
larly set themselves everywhere to talk against one of the committee, 
whom they thought to be one of the chief in the opposition to the 
measures they were taking, though they scarce knew how to speak 
with respect enough of him but a little before.”’"—p. 12. 

“ October 16, 1733, the yearly meeting of the Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers of the Three Denominations was held, and it being 
recommended to them by their committee to enquire, Whether it 
was not advisable to have a new choice of deputies for the ensuing 
year? it met with great and violent opposition from the Almoners 
and their adherents; but after a long debate the body came to this 
resolution, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that it be recom- 
mended by the ministers of the three denominations to their respec- 
tive congregations to choose two deputies for the year ensuing, for 
the management of the civil affairs relating to the Protestant 
Dissenters. Upon a division there appeared to be thirty-six for it, 
and sixteen against it. One of the minority in the course of the de- 
bate, (how agreeably to the nature and rules of a debate every one may 
judge,) did declare, That if it was carried by ever so great a 
majority he would pay no regard to it; and after it was voted, 
another of them declared, That they would have no deputies.— 

. 21. 
ee On reading this short narrative every one may see that this 
committee have all along ruled all the meetings, both of the gene- 
rality and the deputies in Silver Street and at Salters’ Hall, with 
the concurring help of our Lord Almoners, and that by joining in a 
strict union together, they have gone a great way towards enslaving 
the body of Dissenters, first to themselves, and afterwards to whom- 
soever they pleased. 

“ By this it will appear, that the opposition which has been carried 
on against them has not arisen, as they have freely but falsely and 
maliciously asserted, from a design to disturb the measures of the 
ministry, but purely from a sense of that slavery and destruction 
which was seen to be preparing by their tyrannic measures for us and 
our interest, and a desire of preventing it. By this it will appear, 
that this committee and our Almoners are of all men the most unfit 
to manage our civil affairs for us, not only as they have already 
grossly misconducted, not to say betrayed them, but as they lie 
under such obligations to those with whom they treat about the 
recovery of our rights, as it will render the desire of them more weak 
from their mouths than any other whatsoever. 

= y this it will appear, that the money our ministers receive 
from those who they own never grant their favours without their 
viens, has been a great means of disconcerting our measures in the 
pursuit of the repeals, and of disappointing our hopes of obtaining 

m: and that we can never be safe in our liberties and interests 
while we remain subject to the influence of that which has already 
bought almost all the liberties of mankind, and while we are governed 
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by those who, generally speaking, have been the instruments of 
selling them.” *—pp. 37, 38. 

Here, then, is a contemporary witness charging upon “ the royal 
Almoners” the use of their great influence for court purposes, 
Commenting upon this statement, as made by Dr. Mayo, Dr. Rees 
exclaims, ‘‘ Astonishing must indeed have been their power to 
prevail, not, be it observed, upon a few dissenting ministers, over 
whom they might be supposed to have some influence, but upon a 
body of twenty-five lay gentlemen, selected from among persons 
of noble rank, of great wealth, and of chief importance in the city 
of London, including the high names of Lord Barington, of Holden, 
Brooksbank, Avery, Gould, Abney, and Hollis, to bow to their 
dictation, and lend themselves to support the selfish interests of the 

rofligate minions of an unprincipled administration.” —p. 26. This 
is far more specious than true. The wily minister, who knew the 
power of money over the judgements of the needy, doubtless knew 
also the influence of honour on the minds of the ambitious, and he 
who with “ streams of royal bounty ” could 


‘* Refresh the dry domains of Piety,” 


could, as stated in Mr. Rickard’s account, gratify with seats in par- 
liament belonging to royal boroughs, that worldly pride which is 
sometimes felt by persons ‘‘ of great wealth and chief importance in 
the city of London.” Besides which, the high name of Lord 
Barington ought not to be enlisted in favour of the trimming mea- 
sures that were pursued, for the writer of this ‘‘ Narrative” states, 
‘¢ that the committee resolved to report that if an application should 
be made at this time, it was likely to be attended with success. Two 
of the committee, Lord Barington and Mr. Bradley, were against 
this report, the truth of it not appearing sufficiently evident.” —p. 16. 

There is other evidence also to prove that the distributors were not 
free from great suspicion of court subserviency at a later period. 
The late Dr. Morgan, a friend of Dr. Rees, has recorded in his 
Memoirs of his eminent relative, Dr. Richard Price, that he 
‘* being once applied to for his vote by the late Sir Edmund Thomas, 
when canvassing for the county of Glamorgan, and being offered 
that worthy baronet’s interest to procure him the disposal of the 
Regium Donum among his brethren, Mr. Price immediately replied, 
that the best service Sir Edmund could render to him or his brethren 
would be, to advise the king’s ministers to discontinue a donation 
which could only be regarded by every independent dissenter as the 
price of his liberty.” Memoirs, §c.—pp. 36, 37. 

Mr. George Dyer in his entertaining Memoirs of the Rev. Robert 
Robinson, of Cambridge, records that that ardent and able advocate 
of freedom uniformly bore ‘testimony in private circles against this 


* A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Protestant Dissenters of the Three 
Denominations, relating to the Repeals of the Corporation and Test Acts from the 
Year 1731 to the present time. 8vo. pp. 44. London: printed for J. Roberts, 
near the Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane, 1734. 
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pension”*—and Mr. Dyer remarks, ‘‘ what effect this Regiwm 
Donum has had in preventing unanimity in petitions for the repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts, and in procuring mean and syco- 
phantic addresses, the Dissenters are not now to be informed.”—pp. 
240—244. 

Although Dr. Rees strenuously contends for the entire indepen- 
dence of the distributors of the Regium Donum from all political 
influence, he is compelled to admit that the Reverend John Martin, 
a Baptist minister of Keppel Street, was appointed to that office in 
1797, in consequence of his high Tory and anti-jacobin principles. 
Mr. Martin published his own account of the matter, and it is 
certainly most humiliating to learn that a dissenting minister could 
so bemean himself as to cringe at Lambeth palace for this paltry 
honour, or that his rivals could so far forget themselves as to send 
memorials to the same quarter, if possible to supersede him in the 
envied dignity! Mr. Martin having been in possession of the 
in a documents, has embodied some facts connected with the 
earlier history of this grant not to be found elsewhere, which is the 
reason why we make the following large extract from his pamphlet.+ 

* From authentic papers long since put into my hands, cod say 
much of the management and mismanagement of this charity, which 
as it is well or ill conducted, is, I believe, of no little consequence 
to the peace or disturbance of many in this country.—But at present 
much must not be expected. 

“* From papers now before me it appears, that the first receivers 
of his Majesty’s bounty knew not to whom they were indebted. The 
varied forms of the receipts they were to sign, from 1722 to 1726, 
were strangely obscure; and the form in use in the year 1762 was 
equally mysterious: but for such obscurity, the managers might have 
better reasons than I have been able to discover. __ | 

_“ Inthe year 1762, they erected themselves into a society, con- 
sisting of six ministers and seven gentlemen, and agreed, ‘ that no 

rson shall be deemed a minister of the three denominations, or 

ve any share of this charity, who does not apply himself wholly 
to the work of the ministry ; that is, that follows a trade.’ 

“ It was also agreed, * that the chairman of this society be inter- 
changeably a gentleman and a minister ;’ and in the same paper, I 
find these these words; ‘ October 16, 1764, memorandum; dined 


* Mr. Dyer mentions a curious instance of Mr. Robinson being made, un- 
wittingly, a recipient of “ the pension,” he so much reprobated. In 1780, Dr. 
Stennett, then the chief distributor, wrote to tell Robinson to draw upon him for 
ten guineas. Of this Robinson gladly availed himself, and conceived that he was 
indebted for it to the generosity of private friendship. Nearly two years after- 
wards he received a letter requesting him to send a receipt, to supply a link in 
the chain of the good doctor’s accounts, which was to run thus—‘* being @ dona- 
tion entrusted to his disposal.” At this Robinson felt indignant. He thought 
himself insulted, and as it were ensnared to be a witness against himself. No 
receipt for the money was ever sent, nor was any reply made to the letter. 
Their correspondence terminated with this taste of royal bounty. 

+ A Letter concerning the Regium Donum, addressed to those Ministers to 
whom his aapeys bounty has been distributed since the death of Dr. 
Stennett. By Jolin Martin, i2mo. pp. 16. 1806. i 
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together at the King’s-Head Tavern, and audited part of the ac- 
counts.’ Their dining together does not so much displease me, as the 
preceding resolution; which they had no authority to make, and 
which if re-made, will deprive of relief far more than half the 
proper objects of this charity. 

‘* As this voluntary society did not please many who were, per- 
haps, perversely discontented, it is certain they could not always 
— among themselves. Of this infelicity, during the management 
of Dr. Chandler, I could give you ample proof from the notes of a 
learned gentleman, who had the honour and the trouble of being in 
those days one of the trustees. But as you cannot wonder that 
such a mixed society should now and then jar, when they were 
talking of pounds, shillings and pence, I apprehend you do not 
wish me to mention their particular disputes. 

‘¢ When Dr. Stennett received his first warrant from the Treasury, 
or by whose interest he obtained it, I cannot tell; nor do I know 
what previous promises he made to any of his brethren, of their 
acting with him if he succeeded: but. I well remember, more than 
ten years ago, defending his office and character with due respect to 
both, in opposition to a gentleman of some consequence, who had 
rudely much to say of him, and of his Majesty’s bounty. 

*‘ After Dr. Stennett’s decease, I wished to be his successor to 
ministers of my own denomination. To obtain that honour, I ap- 
plied to Mr. Pitt, who was then First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The learned gentlemen, by whom I 
applied to him for that favour, were well known to Mr. Pitt, and 
were gentlemen who had approved of my political sentiments on a 
trying occasion. I now refer to my intended speech on the Test 
Act, in the year 1789. Had I been permitted to deliver the sub- 
stance of that speech at the Library, probably it would not have 
been printed ; and if it had not been printed, perhaps no part of the 
Regium Donum would have been committed to my trust. 

** Dr. Stennett died August 24, 1795, and by attempting to be his 
successor, I was surrounded with oppositions; some of which I 
promised to mention. 

‘The arguments of the gentlemen who opposed me were s0 
— and earnest, that I did not receive my first warrant till 

ebruary, 1797. 


** Before it was in my possession, I was desired to write a letter of 


thanks to Mr. Pitt, and to inform him in what manner I intended 
to dispose of the money. I did so, and had the pleasure to hear 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, that Mr. Pitt spoke of this 
letter in terms of approbation. : 

‘¢ At this period, I was permitted to make choice of Mr. Urwick 
of Clapham, and Mr. Barber of London, to act with me in the 
distribution of this money, if they were so disposed. When, there- 
fore, I had received at the Exchequer for the nominal sum of eight 
hundred and fifty pounds, the net sum of seven hundred and eighty- 
four pounds fourteen shillings, I waited on those gentlemen, and, in 
a respectful manner, offered zacn of them two hundred pounds of 
that sum. Two hundred pounds of it I kept for my own distribution, 
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and me to deposit the remaining fraction of one hundred and 

eighty- a fourteen shillings at Child’s and Co. Temple Bar, 

to be applied to extraordinary cases, just as they might occur, either 
the Presbyterians, Independents, or Baptists. 

“ This equitable offer met with Mr. Urwick’s approbation. He 
ingenuously confessed, that Presbyterian ministers were now fewer 
in number, and better provided for than many ministers of my own 
denomination; but after consulting with the former trustees, he and 
Mr. Barber informed me, they could not with propriety accede to 
my proposal. Their letter was dated February 21, 1797. 

«In February, 1798, a paper, with this title, was sent to Lambeth : 
GENERAL REMARKS RELATIVE TO THE ROYAL BOUNTY, GRANTED TO 
THE PROTESTANT DISSENTING CLERGY. In that paper, if it yet exists, 
are these words :—‘ If Mr. Martin be continued, the former trustees, 
how much soever they may wish to relieve the cases that lie before 
them, must decline acting with him, and acquiesce in surrendering 
atrust which they and their predecessors have held, under the favour 
of his present Majesty, and that of his royal grandfather, with very 
little interruption, for more than seventy years.’ 

As these worthy trustees could not approve of his Majesty’s 
interference with their imaginary rights, it is no wonder they could 
not bear the least interposition from one of his ministers. This is 
evident, for they say, that ‘about the year 1776, a trustee was 
named by Lord North; but when he was told that the interference 
was unusual, he gave up the gentleman, and apologized to the 
trustees for interfering.’ Perhaps his Majesty had not heard of his 
lordship’s condescension. 

“In the same paper we are told, that ‘the Baptists were accus- 
tomed to have but two shares, the Independents three shares, and 
the Presbyterians four shares. In other words, the trust will consist, 
— complete, of four Presbyterians, three Independents, and two 

aptists.’ 

“ Here you find a considerable alteration from the year 1762: 
then there were thirteen trustees, now but nine; then there were 
six ministers and seven gentlemen, now it seems that nine ministers 
will complete the trust. hat the Archbishop thought of the whole 
of this business, and of those who engaged in it, I could tell you; 
but it is sufficient to say he was not deceived. 

“ The trustees were now to acquiesce in surrendering their trust ; 
but this was not an easy task; and their acquiescence, if it ever 
existed, was of short duration. 

“In March, 1799, a new mode of opposition was adopted. The 
Archbishop was then informed, I had given too large a share of his 
Majesty’s bounty to the Baptists. On my firm and unequivocal 
msl to this illiberal report, his Grace told me, my answer ‘ was 
P a satisfactory, as it repelled, with great propriety, an unjust 

_ “ Still dissatisfied, in January, 1803, my opponents sent a memo- 
rial to the Treasury, in which they must be conscious they had 
written what they could not prove; yet the memorial thus concludes : 
—‘We pray that your Laedahinis will take these premises into your 

y 2 
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consideration, and that his Maiesty will condescend to repose the 
same confidence in vs, which we and our predecessors have Lone 
experienced.’ 

‘“< It is generally believed, that two of the ministers who signed 
this memorial had never been considered as trustees, and that the 
predecessor of one of them had not been publicly so employed. 
What then could induce these two ministers to sign this strange 
memorial ?—Who they were, most of you will easily understand. 

“Tt was on this occasion that I paid my last visit at Lambeth, 
where I was always received by the Archbishop with that kind of 
urbanity which I shall long remember; and am thankful, that in our 
last interview it was neither diminished nor concealed.”—pp. 5—14, 

This case Dr. Rees acknowledges to be an ‘‘ exception” —but it is 
not the only one—for Mr. Martin's successor, Dr. Abraham Rees, was 
unquestionably appointed by the Granville administration on account 
of his Whig principles. This was announced in The Monthly 
Repository* with the “ report” that the Attorney-General is in- 
structed to demand of the ‘ suspected” distributor an account of 
the monies vested in his hands, with a tone of triumph and 
bitternesss which proves that all the partizanship was not on one 
side. 

Thus we have completed our historical collections on this subject, 
and upon a calm review of these various documents, it is most ob- 
vious, notwithstanding the occasional discrepancies in their respective 
evidence, that a strong suspicion has been cherished from the days 
of Dr. Calamy to the commencement of the present century, that 
the almoners have been subservient to court influence and political 
intrigue. Now we hold that christian ministers should be placed above 
suspicion, and think that it is greatly to be deplored that eminent men 
amongst them were for such a lengthened period subjected to it. 

If the suspicions were indeed groundless, yet the secrecy and 
management connected with the administration of this royal charity 
were too well calculated to justify uncharitable surmises—but if they 
were true—and men of God allowed themselves to be warped from the 
right line of their duty as Christians and patriots, by the smiles 
of statesmen, or by the more gross influence of gold, the mischiefs 
which must have resulted from such a humiliating spectacle cannot 
be computed. 

It is due to the gentlemen who have distributed this grant for the 
last five-and-twenty years, to state, that there does not exist the 
slightest occasion for suspecting their integrity and independence. 
In resistance to Lord Sidmouth’s Bill—in pleading for the repeal of 
the penal laws against Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters, 
and in almost every other liberal measure, they have been equal to 
the foremost of their brethren in the ministry. But while this has hap- 
pily been the case with them, it is not equally clear that statesmen, 
whether Whig or Tory, do not still expect a quid pro quo in the 
matter. We know that members of a reform government have 
uamed this grant in reply to the claims of the Dissenters, and it is a 


+ Vol. I. 1806. p. 554. 
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eurious fact, that on Sir Robert Peel’s accession to power, he did 
not correspond with the United Committee, which is the usual 
channel of communication with the government, but sent for two of 
the Trustees of the Regium Donum (Dr. Smithand Mr. J. Clayton). 
Their uncompromising integrity at that memorable interview is well 
known—but men might have been summoned who did not possess 
the same high ssinaliihe and moral courage, who might have grievously 
compromised the union and efficacy of the dissenting community. 

If our integrity now remain unimpeached, our consistency is not so, 
and from the platform* and the press, the whole dissenting community 
are grossly insulted, because the trustees, viewing themselves as the 
irresponsible almoners of the crown, still choose to receive this bounty. 
The following passage from T'he Times newspaper, is a fair specimen 
of the manner this subject is treated by the high church press. 

‘¢ It seems, then,” says the editor of the Times, *‘ that Dissenters 
object to pay church-rates, because they believe it to be unjust and 
unnecessary that any sect whatever should receive temporal support 
from the state. Now, upon this we convict them of the grossest self- 
contradiction and inconsistency. About the iniquity of demanding 
or receiving the smallest state countenance in matters of religion, they 
have bawled and brawled till their throats are hoarse again. Surely, 
in such circumstances, it might be expected that these holy and 
conscientious puritans are not prosecuting their warfare against the 
church without observing the Saviour’s rule, that they only are en- 
titled to fling the stone who are themselves free from her alleged 
error. If they do not come before Parliament with clean hands in 
this affair, their talk about conscience is a piece of conventicle cant, 
and their petitions are an odious fraud. Observe, moreover, it is not 
about an amount of money, but about a sacred principle, that these 
eminent confessors are contending; and therefore if their own sects 
can be convicted of regularly receiving a single shilling from the 
state, whilst they protest against a similar favour on a larger scale 
being extended to the church, the principle which brands them as 
loathsome hypocrites is very satisfactorily made out. Let the country 
bear in mind, then, that these precious worthies are annually in the 
receipt of the Fegium Donum—an allowance of several thousands of 
pounds a year from the state, for the support of religion among the 
three dissenting denominations of Independents, Baptists, and Pres- 
byterians. Mark, too, that this is a state grant, given to them in 
their corporate capacity as Dissenters. To qualify for receiving it, 
they must unite pro hac vice as one board; in other words, those 
conscientious haters of error, the Independents, must unite to finger 
the cash with those heretical professors the Unitarians: Dr. Pye 


* Vide the ay of the Rev. E. Tottenham, at the Pro-Church Rate Meet- 


ing at Bath, Feb. 14, who referred to this subject at great length :—‘* While,” 
said he, “ the advocates of the voluntary principle have been raising this outery 
against establishments, and that all state endowments are essentially evil, they 
have been for a long time quietly putting a considerable amount of state endow- 
ments in their pockets. They have submitted to be just what they have called us 
(and I hope, as it is their own phrase, they will excuse my using it), ‘ state 
paupers!’ "— Bath Chronicle, Thursday, Feb. 16. 
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Smith of the one party, and Dr. Rees of the otier, are alike trustees 
for its administration. Herod and Pilate do regularly shake hands 
on clutching this state spoil; while, on their professed principles, 
the conscience of Episcopalians is thus remorselessly cutvagl by 
them, in being taxed to support a monstrous alliance of Independent 
democracy combined with Socinian error. It will therefore be 
noticed, that the tenderness of dissenting consciences applies, not to 
the practice of receiving support from the state, but only to the prac- 
tice of the Established Church receiving it ; that is to say, the anti- 
church faction are afflicted in conscience at being taxed for the esta- 
blishment, but when the members of the catabliclanamt are indirectly 
taxed for the dissenting donwm in support of heretical doctrines, the 
Dissenters very quietly pocket the money, and leave conscience 
to shift for itself. Out upon the cloaked and canting hypocrites! 
We hold them up to the scorn and derision of the country.” 

The reader of this abusive paragraph will naturally ask—*“ Is the 
allowance several thousands ?’”’ Oh no! It is a nominal grant of 
£1700, less some £50 for treasury fees. It is a beggarly sum; the 
very form of the vote is truly humiliating, for ‘‘ the usual allowance to 
Protestant dissenting ministers in England,” is united with ‘sundry 
small charitable allowances to the poor of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields!’ 

But it is a question of principle and not of amount, and therefore 
it may be fairly asked, Do the Dissenters, as a body, deserve this 
historical reproach of political subserviency,* and to be taunted as the 
pensioners and paupers of the State? No; the Dissenters, as a body, 
never acquiesced in this dubious business, but have from the first 
regarded it as unfavourable to their freedom and honour. Within 
the last four years they have not disguised their opinions, and this 
will conduct us to the second part of our design, which is to collect 
the protests that have been recorded against it. At the annual 
meeting of the dissenting deputies of London, consisting of the most 
influential dissenting gentlemen of the metropolis, held December 27, 
1833, it was resolved, ‘“‘That the annual parliamentary grant for 
dissenting ministers (formerly designated the Regium Donum) is in 
the opinion of this meeting a direct violation of the principles of 
Dissenters, and utterly inconsistent with their application to be re- 
lieved from all compulsory payments for the support of religion. 
And that the committee to be this day appointed, be instructed to 
make every effort to remove this stain upon Dissenters.” 

But as it may be said that it is an easy thing for opulent mer- 
chants, bankers and traders to vote away this bounty from the poor 
dissenting ministers, we are happy to state that the ministers of 
London have warmly sympathised in the opinion of the deputies, and 
have put upon record resolutions in complete accordance with it. 


* Dr. Haweis, rector of Aldwinkle, who was on friendly terms with many 
Dissenters, thus speaks of the matter :—“‘ As the Dissenters approved themselves 
strong friends to government, they enjoyed favour; and being excluded from all 
lucrative preferment in the chureh, the prime minister (Walpole) wished to 
reward them for their loyalty; and by a retaining fee, preserve them steadfast.” 
—Impartial History of the Church of Christ, vol. iti. p. 227. 
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The Congregational Board, at their first monthly meeting after the 
annual meeting of the Deputies, viz. January 7, 1834, a re- 
solution, ‘“‘ That it is desirable that the grant annually made by 
Parliament to protestant dissenting ministers should be discon- 
tinued.” 

As it however may be alleged that the Independents are men of 
extreme opinions, we are able to state that the body of protestant 
dissenting ministers of the three denoninations held an extraordinary 
meeting at the close of the same month, January 28, 1834, pursuant 
to a requisition, addressed to the Secretary, to consider ‘the pro- 
priety of discontinuing the parliamentary grant”—and that on the 
motion of the Rev. Professor Hoppus, it was resolved by a large 
majority, notwithstanding the elaborate historical defence of the 
Rev. Dr. Rees, ‘‘ That in the opinion of this meeting, it is incon- 
sistent with the principles of protestant dissenting ministers that they 
should accept of a grant from Parliament for their support.” 

The Congregational Board held a special meeting on the same 
subject in January last, when it repeated the opinion expressed in its 
resolution of 1834. The most important manifestation of the feeling 
of Dissenters against the continuance of this grant occurred, at the re- 
cent meeting of three hundred delegates from every part of the 
empire, to petition Parliament for the abolition of church rates. At 
their first meeting, Wednesday, February 1, the chairman had some 
difficulty in restricting the attention of the meeting to the simple 
question of church rates, as many felt that the argumentum ad ho- 
minem, which the Regium Donum supplies, could only be satis- 
factorily met by a formal renunciation of all share in that grant. Mr. 
Baines, M.P. for Leeds, remarked that while he highly approved 
the decision of the chairman, yet he thought that they ought not to 
go to Parliament, if they were not prepared to say, ‘* We ask nothé 
from you; we will give nothing to you;” which was received with 
vehement cheers. 


Before the delegates Pe to Downing Street, to have their 
a 


appointed interview with Lord Melbourne, on Friday, February 3, 
it was put to the meeting to ascertain their opinion on this question, 
and the Rev. John Burnett was authorised, in the name of the dele- 
gates, to express to his lordship their dissatisfaction with all parlia- 
mentary grants for such purposes. That gentleman accordingly said, 
“ I am also warranted to express their Totspetieties of any grant 
being received by the dissenting body; so that they do not wish to 
remove a burden from themselves in order to share any of the public 
n !”* Thus it is plain, that for the last four years, various sec- 
tions of the dissenting community have solemnly renounced this 
frent, and thrown the responsibility of receiving it upon the trustees 

emselves, and that in the most complete representation of the dis- 
senting mind that has been seen in the metropolis for many years the 
parliamentary grant was disclaimed, and treated as if it were one of 
the grievances from which the assembled delegates ~ -s relief. 
How then can we be branded as “loathsome hypocrites?” When 


* Patriot, Feb. 6. 
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the writers in The Times find it convenient to notice what ‘ Mr, 
Spokesman Burnett” (as they are pleased to call that gentleman) 
has said, they can cite his words —but upon this solemn occasion, 
when he addressed the prime minister of England, in the name of a 
— delegation, it is convenient not to observe hisremarks! Abuse, 

owever, from such a quarter will do us no harm. ‘ The scorn and 
derision of the country” have long gathered around those who 
threaten to direct them against us. The political stedfastness of the 
Dissenters is as well known both to Whigs and Tories, as the vacilla- 
tions of the Times are proverbial. 

It is due, however, to the trustees, after inserting that abusive pas- 
sage, to state that they do not feel themselves involved in the incon- 
sistency which is thus pointed out, and which most of their brethren 
acknowledge. They argue that the Regium Donuwm “is not derived 
from the compulsory taxation of the people.” ‘‘ They have received 
the royal bounty as a simple charity, designed to express the sense 
which the august family now upon the throne of these realms are 
pleased to entertain of the zeal and exertions of the protestant dissen- 
ters on behalf of their accession to the British crown.” 

The important changes that have been made respecting the ancient 
patrimony of the sovereign and the civil list have completely altered 
the relations of things, and we can assure those kind hearted men that 
they hold to a legal fiction, at which every member of Parliament 
acquainted with fiscal questions will laugh, and we know, on most 
satisfactory evidence, that it amounts to the same thing! Unless, 
therefore, they mean to advocate the principle of state support in re- 
ligion, and to renounce the spontaneous liberality of the people, they 
must erase the last sentence of their ‘‘ Statement,”’ which, however 
tender and devotional it may be, is, in our judgment, most excep- 
tionable, both in principle and feeling, and which has very naturally 
been quoted against us. ‘‘ But should this be the unhappy result of 
the interference of certain Dissenters, they must ever lament the 
injury thus done to a numerous class of indigent ministers of the 
gospel—the blow being the more felt because inflicted by the hand 
that should have been extended for protection: and will fervently 
pray that ne, whose providence is over all, and is especially engaged 
towards them that devote their lives to his glory, may open other 
sources for the relief of these his servants, not indeed less pure, but 
better guarded against the fluctuation and even caprice of public 
opinion! !” 

As every benevolent mind must sympathise with the disinterested 
anxiety of these gentlemen for the relief of worthy and necessitous 
dissenting ministers, we must now briefly address ourselves to the 
most fitting method to supply the deficiency which the discontinuance 
of the parliamentary grant would occasion. 

Our readers are aware that the entire grant is divided into three 
so mes of £550 each for the Presbyterian, the Baptist, and the 

ndependent denominations. As it relates, then, to the Congrega- 
tional chinrchies, it is a question of £550 per annum! Within the 
last fourteen years, a society has been formed, called The Associate 
Fund, by which more than that amount is annually distributed 
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amongst ministers who hold the doctrines and practice set forth in 
the Assembly’s Catechism. The administration of such a charity by 
an eflicient committee is far more likely to subserve the true inte- 
rests and usefulness of our ministry than by irresponsible almsmen, 
however respectable and faithful they may be. We would therefore 
most earnestly recommend the committee of the Associate Fund to 
convene a special general meeting of its subscribers and friends with- 
out delay, and to pass a resolution that they will undertake, after 
due inquiry, to relieve the case of every minister of our denomina- 
tion who now receives aid from the Regium Donum.* 

We are greatly mistaken if our churches throughout the kingdom 
do not cheerfully respond to a spirited appeal which shall require 
their pecuniary aid to roll away this reproach. On behalf of a 
kindred object, we mean for the Congregational Fund Board, 
there are eleven of our churches in London who annually raise 
£800, some of their collections amounting to £150 and £200 
each. Surely, for an object like this, our opulent congregations in 
the country would not permit themselves to be exceeded by any ccn- 
gregation in the metropolis. The votes of the present year will not 
~ the House of Commons without some discussion on this question. 

names of recipients may be called for—the amount they receive 
will be ascertained—and the exposure may in some cases be painful, 
and in others mischievous. We, therefore, conjure the trustees+ 
to consider, that by the position they now occupy, standing as they 
do between the convictions and feelings of the dissenting public and 


the government, they expose our whole party to unmerited insult : 
we would respectfully urge them, therefore, to take some decided 
= which may at once secure a benevolent regard to the wants of 
traly worthy ministers, and preserve our whole community from the 
charge of inconsistency, which, while the Regium Donum is conti- 
mued, we confess, must appear, to those who are not intimately 
acquainted with the case, to be well sustained. 


* The Rev. T. Atkins of Southampton, who is most anxious that the Regium 
Donum should be abandoned, has addressed a circular letter to the pastors and 
churches of the Independent denomination in Hampshire, suggesting that a fund 
for the support of aged, infirm, or necessitous ministers of the gospel, of esta- 
blished reputation, within the precincts of their county association, shall be 
raised, by setting apart the first collection made in the year, at the Lord’s table, 
for that purpose. The funds thus raised, he proposes, shall be in the hands of 
the County Association, and administered by a committee of pastors and deacons 
appointed for that purpose. We understand that the proposal has been very 
favourably received, and is.likely to be adopted. In those counties where our 
churches are large and vigorous, such a plan may supply the reasonable claims 

needy ministers; but in those districts, where they are few and feeble, help 
= obtained, as we have suggested, from some general fund in the me- 
ropolis. 

+ As our readers may not know the names of the gentlemen who at the pre- 
sent time are trustees, we insert them as under:— Presbyterians. Dr. Thomas 
Rees, Mr. R. Aspland, and Mr. Madge.— Independents. Dr. Humphrys, Dr. 
Pye Smith, and Mr. John Clayton, jun.— Baptists. Dr, Cox, Mr. Pritchard, 
and Mr. Murch. ; 
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ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


BrsiiocRapuy means a description of books; therefore the term is 
employed to express the art and practice of book-making. It is now 
elevated to the rank of a distinct science, and has been pre-eminently 
cultivated on the continent of Europe ; the history of books and of 
writings must be replete with the most interesting considerations, 
and for the earliest facts of that history we are supremely indebted 
to the records of the Bible. 

By the way, there are very significant terms employed here, both 
in our own and other languages. Our word, ‘ book,” is said to be 
from the Saxon, boc, or beech-tree, the bark of which was anciently 
used for writing upon. We have some books in ‘“ boards,” few of 
which are now of wood. There are “ leaves,” also, and from the 
‘‘ style,” or metallic pen of the ancients, we have obtained a word for 
expressing the literary character of compositions. But what a con- 
trast there is between the books of modern and former times, both in 
materials and manufacture: and what article of commerce so much 
develops the ingenuities of mind, and the progress of manufacture, 
as the production of a book? How many trades are herein con- 
cerned? therefore, how imperative are the claims of book-making 
and book employing on the men of every business and Penn! 

The allusions of Scripture to various particulars of bibliography 
conduct us backward to the very first periods of this most important 
art: but whatever difficulties or improbabilities may appear in these 
references, at least with the opinions of modern art and science, they 
are readily and most satisfactorily removed by a knowledge of anti- 
quity ; and it must not be forgotten, that this oldest and most vene- 
rable of all books in the world demands such a rule of frequent inter- 
pretation. 

1. General References to Books. 

Some writers in the Bible have used the phrases, ‘‘ book of life,” 
or, ‘of the living,” and ‘‘ book of the Lord,” &c. all of which have 
their literary historical signification. These expressions were obvi- 
ously taken from the practice of ancient princes, or other great 
personages, keeping a list of persons employed in their service, or 
peculiarly favoured by their ek ence Moses is supposed to 
convey nearly the same sentiment in Exod. xxxii. 32, as that of Paul 
in Rom. ix. 3; a readiness to forego the privilege of association with 
the saints, if thereby the welfare of all could be secured. 


2. Names or Appellations of the Bible. 

The word “ Bible,” of Greek origin, denotes a book ; and in the 
New Testament, ‘the original term is sometimes applied to certain 
portions of the Old Testament. Mark xii. 26. Gal. iii. 10. 

“ Scripture,” or the ‘‘ Scriptures,” meaning writings—and ‘ Holy 
Scriptures,” were all evidently recognized in the days of Christ and 
his apostles. John v. 39. 2 Tim. iii. 15. The former of these texts 
is more consistently read thus and along with its context: ‘¢ Ye search 
the Scriptures, &c., yet ye will not, &c.” 
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From the Latin testamentum of 2Cor. iii. 6, 14, we have received 
“Testament,” which, however, should have been Covenant or Dis- 

nsation : and ‘* book of the Covenant,” was a designation of some of 
the Old Testament writings. Exod. xxxv. 7. 2 Kings xxiii. 2. 

Oracles,” or, rather, “‘ living Oracles,” Acts vii. 38, (genuine 
and permanent, ) and the ‘“‘ Oracles of God,” Rom. iii. 2. Heb. v. 12. 
1 Pet. iv. 11, instructively alluding to the ancient communications of 
Jehovah to the wer we of Israel. Num. vii. 89. Exod. xxv. 22. How 
very significant and appropriate ! 

In using the word * text,” we are indebted to the ancient Romans ; 
for they were accustomed to designate their literary productions by 
tertus, which was originally applied to the art of weaving. It 
should also be remembered, what was the method of writing the 
scriptures and other works before the invention of printing, that 
because the leading or principal part was written in a bold, masterly 
hand, it was geaticdintty called the text: and that from this custom, 
a large hand-writing with us has been designated a ‘ text hand.” 

“6 Canon,” in Greek, a rule or standard, and in Hebrew, a mea- 
sure, is applied to those scriptures which are usually acknowledged 
as of divine authority ; comprehending thirty-nine books in the Old 
Testament, and twenty-seven in the New. These are styled the 
“ canonical scriptures,” in contradistinction to those which have 
been commonly pronounced apocryphal. It may be here remarked, 
in passing, that the present arrangement of these books in our 
common Bibles is generally of a literary or bibliographical character ; 
but it seems more than questionable, whether the chronological order 
should not be preferred, adopting well-known periodical divisions, 
together with appropriate sections and paragraphs. Townsend’ s 
9 ba of Lightfoot’s plan, ‘‘ with certain improvements,” would 
be the desideratum for these ‘ our times.” 


3. Materials and Forms of Books. 

Whether we must regard Egypt or Idumea, as having originated 
the arts, and this art in particular, (or possibly they might be con- 
temporary,)—whether Moses or Job first lived, is indeed very 
agp though modern literati decide for the latter: but as 

e books of scripture now stand, the earliest notice of writing 
appears in Exod. xvii. 14. ‘‘ write this a memorial in the register” 
for insertion in the itinerary or journal, Num. xxxiii. 1,2; which 
the people of Israel kept, for “ they went up in order from the land 
of Egypt,” Exod. xiii. 18. arranged (not “ harnessed”) caravan-like, 
one of whose public officers was the accredited recorder of all their 
occurrences. See Fragments to Calmet, No. I. The various legal 
enactments and regulations, comprised in Exod. xx—xxiii. were 
of necessity committed to writing, in order to their faithful ob- 
Sservance; accordingly you read in chap. xxiv. 4. 7. of their being 
written and publicly ‘read in the hearing of the people!” The 

anite of Mount Sinai furnished two durable tablets, Exod. xxxi. for 

e decalogue ; but their shape probably resembled more the form of 
our ruder school slates, than the vulgar paintings of the Ten 
Commandments in our churches ! 

z2 
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But in Idumea—and the book of Job may be fitly styled the 
‘‘Tdumean Encyclopedia,”—lived Job, about or before these times. 
In association with a most solemn theme, he distinctly mentions the 
practice of pring upon stone and lead. Job xix. 23; and strange 
to tell, the English Bible makes him even speak of being ‘“ printed 
in a book!” The written rocks or mountains in Arabic have been 
strikingly applied to the illustration of this text, in Harmer’s Obser- 
vations, vol. iii. 59—69 and 127, and of the deeply interesting 
discoveries of ‘* Petra,” every reader should treat himself with the 
perusal, either of Laborde’s visit thither, or of an admirable review 
of that charming work, recently given in the Dusutn Review, 
No. I. 

Wood also was used in Moses’ time, Num. xvii. 2; ‘‘ rods,” or 
staves, which were official ensigns of the authority attached to the 
heads of the several tribes. The same original term occurs in Ezek. 
xxxvii. 16—20, and is rendered “stick ;” and the custom of cutting 
letters upon sticks prevailed also among the ancient Britons. 
Davis’ Celt. Research. p. 271. ‘Tablets” of wood were very 
early in use, Num. v. 23, are often adverted to by the prophets, 
Isa. xxx. 8. Hab. ii. 8, and in the New Testament, Luke i. 63; and 
are well known to have been employed also by the Greeks, Romans, 
and other nations. 

Rolls of parchment are frequently the subject of interesting 
reference. Ps. xl. 7. Zech. v. 1, 2. Instead of ** opened,” in Luke 
iv. 17, ‘itshould be unrolled the book;’ for such was the sort of 
‘* book” then placed in the hands of Christ. But the use of animal 
skins, not converted into parchment, is supposed to be one of the 
most ancient forms of portable writing ; and the fact of having rams’ 
skins dyed red, Exod. xxvi. 14, shows that the art of preparing and 
dying skins was even then understood : nor must it be forgotten, asa 
corroborating circumstance, that Dr. Buchanan brought from India 
a Hebrew MS. roll, made of “ goats’ skin,” and mostly “ dyed 
red.” 

In later times the Jews made use of broad rushes or flags for 
writing, &c., which grew in great abundance in Egypt, and are 
noticed by Isa. xix. 6, 7. Writing on ae and other leaves, is still 
practised in the east, The Papyrus (el Babir) or paper plant, how- 
ever, is the most famed, is said to have grown in the swamps of the 
Nile to the height of ten or fifteen feet, and numerous rolls of vane 
upon it, have been rescued from the excavations of Herculaneum an 
Pompeii. See the valuable information, with appropriate wood cuts, 
in the Egypt. Antiq. ii. chap. 7; and Pompeii, ii. chap. 13, of the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. hat the late editor of 
Calmet maintained should not be omitted, that since the Cyperus 
Papyrus is an esculent pent there was nothing marvellous in rolls 
or “ books,” made of it, having been eaten, as intimated in Jer. xv. 
16.; Ezek. iii. 1; and Rev. x. 10. Nor must the present paragraph 
be concluded, without advising juvenile readers especially, to gratify 
themselves with the high pleasure of consulting the very beautiful 
embellishments and judicious remarks of the Picroriat Brats, on all 
those particulars, Part vi. p. 516—519;—indeed every intelligent 
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reader of the Bible should enrich himself with the possession of this 
most splendid and valuable work. 

There remain yet to be investigated, the implements for writing ; 
the various sorts of compositions ; the places of publication; the 
authors of the sacred scripture; and the means of their preservation 
according to their own testimony and evidence. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





LETTERS FROM ROME. No. II. 


The Forum—The Mamertine Prisons— The Church of Santa 
Maria @ Ara Celi. 
Rome, January, 1834. 

My Dear Frienv,—I am just returned from the ‘ Forum 
Romanum,” where I have a spent the greater part of a 
lively Italian spring day. The sun shone brightly in the midst of: 
a deep blue sky, not a cloud was to be seen, when I left my lodgings 
near the Piazza di Spragua, (the old ‘* Campus Martius”) and 
ing alone the Corso, entered the Forum at the foot of the 
Capito ine hill. I sat down on a low wall which surrounds the 
oh of Septimius Servins, and gazed at the noble monuments of the 
deur of ancient Rome, that presented themselves on all sides, 
till I became lost in musings on the surrounding scene, and the 


at lessons that it teaches. The stillness of the air, and of every 
thing around, accorded singularly with my feelings ; for the solemn 
majestic grandeur of the three beautiful Corinthian pillars, which 
are all that remain of the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, and of the six 
Ionic columns forming the portico of the Temple of Concord (or 
Fortune, or whatever the last conclave of antiquaries may have 
decided them to De) really inspire you with feelings of quiet solemn 


respect for the whole place, while in a tone of admonition they seem 
to say, “‘ Behold how perishing are the mightiest monuments of 
man’s boasting pride! Think 
“ As you plod your way, 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye ! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 
A world is at your feet, as fragile as your clay.” 

You never so fully realize the ee that you are in ancient 
Rome, as when wandering in the Forum. It is here the greatest 
number, the most striking, and the most historically important ruins 
of the old city are to be seen. It is here, in 

*¢ The Forum where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes, burns with Cicero.” 

If to lounge amidst such scenes as this, be to enjoy the “ dolce 
far niente,”* one may appreciate the delights of this favourite occu- 
pation of the Italians. 


* “The sweet do nothing,” a favourite phrase, as well as occupation of the 
Italians. 
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Observing a number of people going in and out of the church of 
‘< St. Peter in Prison,” as a little chapel situated at the foot of the 
Capitoline Hill is called ; I was reminded of the Mamertine prisons 
over which the chapel is built, and on being joined by a friend, I 
rose to visit them. A little way up the eastern ascent of the capital 
from the Forum, there is a side door of the church, which leads 
down to the prisons. We were conducted, as usual, by the sacristano, 
who like the rest of his brethren, seemed to think the office of 
cicerone to foreigners the most agreeable part of his duties. The 
Mamertine prisons consist of two small dungeons, built one over the 
other, and communicating with each other by an aperture in the 
roof of the lower one. There was, I believe, no entrance originally, 
except by the roofs, the prisoners being let down by ropes. There 
is now, however, a modern staircase. As we descended, our 
cicerone called our attention to asmall grating of iron fastened to the 
wall, which on examination we found to cover a profile impression 
of a man’s face deeply cut in the solid stone. This we are informed 
was the effect of a miracle wrought by St. Peter, as he was con- 
ducted into the prison. The guards, it appears, knocked the apos- 
tle’s head against the wall ; when, as it has been facetiously remarked, 
instead of the usual consequence of St. Peter bruising his head, a 
deep profile impression of his face was left in the wall! I wasa 
good deal amused at the story, and though not meaning to address 
myself to our credulous guide, I observed in Italian, “da vero, 
é molto curiosi.”* ‘ Curious!” exclaimed the man, “ it is the 
result of a miracle, and one does not apply the term curious toa 
miracle!” The upper dungeon was built by Ancus Martius, “ ad 
terrorem increscentis audacie.” It is one of the oldest monuments 
of ancient Rome, and affords a most surprising specimen of the 
advanced state of the masonic art, in the times of the Roman kings. 
The walls and vaulted roof are composed of immense blocks of 
volcanic stone, or tufo, most accurately fitted together, without an 
cement, and if the hand of time alone is to destroy the work, it wi 
in all probability last for centuries yet to come. The lower dungeon 
is that which was added by Servius Tullius, and called Tullianum. 
I was thinking of the Cataline conspirators who were confined here, 
of Sallust’s account of the conspiracy, and of Cicero’s orations, 
when our guide again called our attention to another of St. Peter's 
miracles. We are told that Peter and Paul were confined here 
along with other prisoners, and many of these being converted by 
St. Peter’s meatal he wanted water to baptize a. with, and 
there being none in the prison, he caused a fountain to spring up in 
the floor! This fountain still exists, and its miraculous origin is 
attested, by the fact that the water always remains at the same 
— however much may be taken out, or put in! 
n leaving the prisons, we ascended to the Capitol, to visit the 


Museum, but finding it closed, we entered the adjoining church 
of *‘ Santa Maria d’Ara Celi,” where the monks were chaunting 
vespers. This church is supposed to be built on the spot where 


* « Really, it is very curious.” 
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once stood the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, and the Ara Celi. The 
t building being dedicated to the Virgin, her name stands in 
conjunction with that of the locality, Ara Celi being evidently 
a corruption of the Latin ra Celi. Circumstances of this kind 
constantly remind you here of the strange mixture of paganism and 
Christianity which popery has effected; and in this instance, it is 
only in perfect accordance with the idolatry practised within the 
ls of the edifice bearing this singular name. At Christmas, in 
most of the places dedicated to the Virgin, grand ceremonies in her 
honour take place, at which time there is paraded a wax doll, 
intended to represent the infant Saviour. Santa Maria d’Ara Celi, 
is celebrated as possessing one of these dolls, or ‘* Santi bambini” as 
they are called, which is said to be of miraculous origin, having 
descended from heaven! The display of this wonderful doll 1 
witnessed a week or two ago. One of the side chapels was converted 
into a sort of theatre, on the stage of which was placed figures of 
an ox, the Virgin, Joseph, and the magi, of the size of life. The 
scene a stable, lighted at night. The figures were represented as 
gazing intently on the manger, in which was laid the miraculous 
“bambino,” amidst hay said to have been brought from Bethlehem, 
The number of devotees kneeling before this exhibition, and the 
erowd thronging to get near, were so great, that it was some time 
before I could approach sufficiently close to obtain a full view of 
the whole scene. Small donations, generally halfpence, were flung 
on the stage, in imitation I presume of the gifts of the magi. Of 
this part of their duty the people were constantly reminded by the 
priests in attendance, who continually exhorted them to remember 
the poor, the Virgin, and various saints. The doors of the church 
were beset on this, as on all similar occasions, by crowds of beggars, 
intreating for alms in the name of the Virgin, and the “ santissimo 
bambino.”* In what does all this differ from the idolatry of the 
worshippers of the pagan “ Era Ceeli?” Can we be satisfied with the 
usual apology for thoes scenes, that they are intended, by means of 
sensual organ, to present more vividly before the mental eye, 
important realities, and thus produce a more lasting impression ? 
Was any thing more intended by the statue of — which 
formerly stood near this spot, and which it is said still exists with 
another head, as the statue of St. Peter in the famous cathedral 
bearing his name, than to remind the people of some of the attributes 
of a supreme being whose existence they acknowledged, and whom 
they worshipped under the name of Jupiter? Did Cicero or 
Quintilian any more believe the statues of metal or stone, to which 
they sacrificed, to be endowed with divine power, than many of the 
Italians of the present day believe the wax doll of Santa Maria 
@Ara Celi, or the bronze statue of St. Peter to be so endowed ? 
No! nor so much. 
But whatever may be the effect of these representations in the 
present age, it must be admitted that their original institution had a 
different object in view. For many of these ceremonies are evi- 


* « The most holy babe.” 
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dently relics of the dark ages, when they were introdnced in order to 
afford the people just so much knowledge of sacred history, as the 
priests found it convenient. to grant, without allowing them the 
privilege of reading for themselves, and thus acquiring more informa- 
tion than would have comported with the interests of priestcraft, 
The representation of the ‘‘ prasepe” or manget, described above, 
can be distinctly traced back to the period when sacred dramatic 
performances, or mysteries, were common amusements in both Italy 
and Germany ; and its present appropriation, as an idolatrous cere- 
mony of the Romish church, is only the natural result of that constant 
aim to please the senses, rather than inform the mind, which cha- 
racterizes the great apostacy. 


Your’s, most sincerely, 


THE SHIELDS OF THE MIGHTY. 
(Concluded from p. 92.) 


But let us now =— at the panoply of some of the more illus- 
trious warriors of the heroic age, in which the shield occupied a 
very conspicuous place. In this rapid survey Homer will of course 
be our principal guide. We are aware that gold and brass were not 
the only materials employed in the shields of these mighty men of 
antiquity. Sometimes they were made of willow branches, closely 
woven together, as is attested in the following passage of Virgil, 


Tegmina tuta cavant capitum, flectuntque sulignas 
Umbonum crates ; alii thoracas ahenos, 
Aut leves ocreas lento ducunt argento. 


Then again they were manufactured from wood, the lightest that 
could be obtained ; and still more commonly from hides, which were 
doubled into numerous folds, and rendered firmer and more secure 
by plates of metal. One or two quotations will amply verify these 
statements, and at the same time display the striking resemblance 
between the defensive armour of which we read in the Scriptures, 
and that of the valorous heroes among the old heathen nations. 
In the seventh Book of the Iliad there is a very interesting descrip- 
tion of the shield of Ajax. After mentioning the maker’s name and 
place of residence, the poet thus proceeds, 

be ot txroince oaKog aiodoy, ixraBdeov 

ravpwr Larpepiwy, tri & bydoor, HrAace yadkdy. 


In English as follows, ‘‘ Who made for him a variously ornamented 
shield, having seven folds of the skins of noble oxen, and who laid 
upon these, for the eighth fold, a plate of brass.” The opening of 
the eleventh Book furnishes a grand and striking representation of 
Agamemnon arming himself for battle. Having made some p 

in this work, he at length comes to the shield, of which the following 
picture is drawn :— 
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ay & iter’ augusporny, rodrviaidadoy, aorida Yovpiy, 

Kadxy, iy wépe péy wiedoe déea yadxeot joa, 

iy O€ ot ye hoay isixoor kacotrépoto 

Revol, tv dé péootaty Env pédavog Kvavo.o. 

This e may be literally translated thus, ‘“‘ And then he grasped 
his all-protecting shield, wrought with much art, quick-moving, 
beautiful, around which were ten circles of brass, and upon it, were 
twenty fair bosses of white lead, and in the middle of these, one of 


black lead.” In the twentieth Book the shield of Achilles is thus 


spoken of :— 
imei wivre xrvyac Aace Ku\orodior, 

rag évo yadkeiac, cvo & tvdoSt xacorrepoto, 

ray o& piay yovotny 
Of which the following may be taken as a literal expression in 
English, ‘‘ For lame-footed Vulcan had spread upon it five folds, 
two of brass, and under these two of white lead, and one of gold.” 
We shall venture upon one illustration from AEschylus, that nobly 
majestic and fervid poet. In his erra ere 04Batc, presenting to the 
reader’s imagination the seven chiefs in their military array, of 
which the delineation of their shields is by far the most impressive 
part, he gives this account of the sixth, 

Totav?’ 6 payric, aorid’ ev'eueXoy vipwv 

Tlayxadkov, nuda. 
“Thus spoke the warrior-prophet, firmly holding his well-orbed 
shield, made entirely of brass.” The last and most remarkable ex- 


emplification we shall introduce under this division of our article 
may be found in the eighth Book of the Iliad, where Hector, pouring 
forth words ‘* winged with red lightning and impetuous rage,” thus 


proceeds, 


aX’ idopapritroy cai oreideror, dopa AGBwpev 

aorida Neoropiny, tio viv wdéo¢ ovpavoy ice 

Tracay xpvotiny Enevat, Kavdvacg TE Kai abTrny. 
“ Follow me, press forward that we may seize the shield of Nestor, 
the fame of which reaches heaven, being all of gold, both the shield 
itself and handles too.” In respect to the materials of which the 
shields of these combatants were made, the above quotations will be 
amply sufficient. 

e proceed to view the shield with reference to its size and 
shape. In dwelling upon these two features of the ancient shields, 
we must ascertain how much of the body they were intended to 
c@er, and how far their form was adapted to accomplish this inten- 
tion. We are not about to direct the attention of our readers to the 
shields which belonged to the heathen deities, such for instance as 

egis of Minerva, of imperishable splendour, with its hundred 
tasselled borders all of gold, or the magnificent golden wgis which 
Apollo threw around the mangled body of Hector. Neither must 
our thoughts be detained by contemplating those of the angelic 
warriors which rushed upon the view of Milton’s vivid and sublime 
imagination. There will be nothing found perhaps in the progress 
of our Investigation equally grand in conception or superb in descrip- 
tion with the following pictures, 
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his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast; the broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon ————— 
two broad suns their shields 
Blazed opposite, while expectation stood 

In horror :— 





The shields of men are what claim our regard, but of men around 
whose history and achievements there hangs the most powerful inte- 
rest. In endeavouring to obtain a correct idea of the form and 
dimension of those employed among the Jews, it may be desirable 
to refer to the original words by which they are expressed, although 
the words baeadees do not contain any precise delineation of the 
features under our consideration. From the narrative of the sto 
of Solomon, we learn, that he made two kinds of shields, of whic 
the former is denominated in Hebrew 3%, rendered in our version 
target, and the latter 72, translated shield. Both these desig- 
nations are derived from verbs which signify, to cover with a view 
to protection or safety. The greater quantity of gold used in making 
the 77}¥, clearly proves that it must have been considerably larger 
than the 72>, though there is strong reason to conclude that the 
words were sometimes indiscriminately employed. As therefore, 
the terms of themselves cannot supply any exact conception, as to 
their size and determinate shape, it hence becomes important to 
observe the figurative use made of them in the inspired volume, 
as this may facilitate our apprehension of the extent of defence they 
were meant to afford, and consequently shed some light over the 
enquiry. We are quite aware, that this is not the ordinary way of 
proceeding. The common practice is, to ascertain the amount of 
meaning in a figure, from the primary signification of the terms 
used ; and no one would for a moment question, the philosophical 
accuracy of this mode of investigation. But this rule, like every 
other, may admit of exceptions, and the subject upon which we are 
dwelling appears to involve one of these exceptions. Many pas- 
sages occur of great force and elegance in which they are so intro- 
duced, of which one or two may be quoted. In the 10th verse of 
the 47th Psalm, we meet with the following expression ?}$*2, 
“ the shields of the land,” undoubtedly denoting the protectors or 
apne of the land. A similar mode of expression is found in 

Tosea iv. 18, in our translation, ‘ her rulers,” in the original ‘ her 
shields.” Gen. xv. 2, contains one of the most animating of the 
numerous declarations made by Jehovah to Abraham, a declaration 
too which detives its chief energy from this figure, ‘‘ Fear not, 
Abraham, I am thy shield.” One more example may be taken from 
Psalm yv. 12, where David, dwelling on the conduct of God towards 
the righteous, thus speaks, ‘‘ with favour wilt thou compass him as 
with a shield.” Now be it remembered, that princes or rulers are 
expected to afford security and defence to those countries over 
which they are placed. They stand pledged to cover their ag 
with a widely extended and guardian wing. In a still more glo 
rious sense the eternal God in the case of Abraham and David, as 
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well as in the case of all his faithful servants, never did and never 
will fail to defend them in the most availing manner, in all places, 
at all times, and in all those varieties of situation in which their 
highest interests may seem to be endangered, or their faith and 
patience be brought to any extraordinary trial. Under his a 
care every thing connected with their present well-being, and wi 

their immortal perfection and happiness, is unceasingly safe. Hence 
it obviously follows, that the Jewish shield or buckler, in order to 
its being the appropriate symbol of that protection, which a king is 
bound to secure to his subjects; and with which the Supreme Being 
ever surrounds his saints, must have been of considerable size, o 
so formed as to guard the body in the most complete and effectual 
way. This inference is fully confirmed by the Greek term @upeoc, 
which is regarded by the best scholars, as adequately representing 
the Hebrew designation. Its derivation is from @vpa, which signifies 
a door, and the piece of armour it is meant to describe, should of 
course be viewed as bearing a general resemblance to that indispen- 
sable part of a commodious habitation. Homer repeatedly commie 
the word, to denote a great stone set upon the entrance of a cave, as 
may beseen on referring to the 9th Book of the Odyssey. An eminent 
Lexicographer brings it before us in the following language, ‘* Scu- 
tum forma majori eaque oblonga quod totum fere corpus tegebat, 
et corpori muniendo pariter ac hostium telis jipaliealle accomo- 
datum erat, ita dictum a @vpa janua, quia janue similitudinem 
referebat.” This description we believe exactly to represent what 
we are to understand by the Hebrew terms already noticed. A 
brief account of the piece of armour thus denominated, might there- 
fore be given in these words: ‘‘ It was a large oblong shield, suffi- 
cient in length and breadth to cover almost the whole body, and of 
strength enough to resist the darts which were cast at the men who 
bore it.” Such was the noble safeguard which the Jewish warrior 
a when called to encounter the manifold perils of the battle 

eld. 

Adopting the above as an accurate description of the shields 
generally in use among the Jews, it may be asked, of what kind 
were those more commonly borne by the brave combatants of the 
heroic age? We must bestow a few remarks upon this enquiry. 
It has been shown, that there was a strong resemblance in the modes 
of warfare, and in the offensive weapons among each people, and 
from this it might be fairly inferred, that their defensive armour 
would exhibit points of the closest similitude, not only in the 
materials of which it was made, but also in every other peculiarity. 
We are perfectly aware, that the illustrious men of Greece and 
Troy, were accustomed to use several sorts of shields differing both 
im size and shape. But there are two, which, during these primitive 
times, were employed more frequently and with greater success 
than any others, viz. the @vpeoc which we have already seen was 
oblong, and the aemc, which was round. Both were equally distin- 
guished for the greatness of their size. Hence they are constantly 
marked by epithets which display this feature in the most lively 
manner. - In reading the Homeric poems, and those of the Greek 

aa2 
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tragedies which depict scenes and actions contempo with the 
heroic age, we very often meet with such phrases as the follow- 
ing, aeridac ebxvcdovc, ‘ well-orbed shields,” aoridac augiBpdrag, 
‘« all-protecting shields.” Concerning the last adjective, the spirit 
of which we have endeavoured to give faithfully in rendering it 
“ all-protecting,” Eustathius thus speaks, rjc dugi roy Bpordy cai 
axerévone SAov avroy, i. e. *‘ of a shield reaching round the man, 
and covering him all over.” Josephus, deierting those which 
were carried by the Romans, calls them Svpeove exyunxerc, “ oval 
shields of extraordimary length.” Of Ajax there is a truly noble 
picture in the 7th Book of the Iliad, v. 219, where it is said, 
éyyuSev fASe, pépwr auxoc, hire répyov, ‘‘ he came near, bearing a 
shield like to a tower,” a hyperbole no doubt, but what an idea 
does it raise in the mind of the size and magnificence of that shield, 
with which he was about to defend himself! The poet in the 15th 
Book, v. 646, calls the shield of Periphetes rodyvexée tpxoc dxévrwy, 
‘* a defence against darts, reaching down to the feet.” The epithet 
modnvexec of which we have given the above literal translation, is 
declared by the ablest annotators to have the same signification, as 
the term avépounkne, “* equal in size to the stature of a man.” We 
would venture only upon one more quotation; and this must be 
from the tragedy of Aischylus, from which a passage has already 
been introduced. The messenger announcing to the king the station 
of the fourth chief, presents to us an impressive conception of the 
warrior himself, mt of the depth and vividness of his own feelings 
at beholding him. His words are these, 
“Aw 6 wodAnv, doridog rixdov éiyw, 
"Eppeéa Sevnoavrog ; 485—6. 


‘¢ But as he rolled his vast orb, I mean the circle of his shield, I 
shuddered.” Here we close the train of illustrations, drawn from 
the fertile pages of classical antiquity. Enough we are sure has 
been aasted and written to accomplish the intention of the present 
article, which was to show that between the Jewish warriors and 
those of the heroic age, there existed the most striking similarity in 
their mode of joining battle, in their weapons of offence, and in the 
shields which they carried for protection in the hour of darkening 
eril. 

, There are other peculiarities belonging to these shields upon which 
we would gladly dwell, did our limits permit, especially the care 
taken in preserving them; and the shame which attached to losing 
them or casting them away. On both these points there are many 
curious and affecting references in the Scriptures, and also in the 
works of ancient authors. But into these rich and inviting fields 
we must not now enter. It may never be our lot to be summoned to 
engage*in any physical conflict ; but happy, thrice happy will it be 
for us and our readers, if we are found good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, waxing valiant in spiritual fight, and daily carrying about 
with us “ the shield of faith, wherewith we shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked one.” 


Aartéwrne. 
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REVIEW. 


The History of Protestant Nonconformity in England, from the 
Reformation under Henry the Eighth. By Thomas Price. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 550. London. W. Ball. 1836. 


By means of the results, we are authorized to conclude, that the 
design of the Supreme Governor, in his last moral dispensation— 
the Christian religion—was to bring into bold relief, not only his 
own character, but also that of man, both as a fellow creature, 
under the depraving influence of sin, and as a recovered spirit, in 
whom remaining depravity struggled against sovereign grace. That 
“God set forth his Son to declare his righteousness in the remission 
of sin, that he might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus,” virtually includes a display of the whole moral character 
of God, which consists of justice and grace; and that the character 
of man, both as an apostate and as a reconciled creature, has been 
more fully developed under the christian system than in any former 
administration of the divine government, the whole history of the 
christian church proves. The human mind, left free to work, ac- 
cording to its own tendencies, has produced such a corruption of 


religion, as has completely converted the best a. into the worst, 


Christianity into popery, Satan’s master-piece. Here, the crafty 
serpent is seen in fearful combination with the fiery dragon. But 
the fall of this power, as well as its rise, was destined to develo 
the tendencies to human depravity; and as the man of sin rose 
degrees, so it fell, step after step: and that which was hundreds of 
years in reaching its acmé, has been ages in advancing towards 
complete destruction. 
othing displayed the craft of the prince of darkness more than 
his undertaking to act the reformer; for he seems to have said, 
“Since antichrist must be pulled down, let me help to do it.” In 
all countries, the worldly me of bad men, joining with the con- 
victions of good men, to produce the reformation, confirmed 
catholics in their prejudices, and robbed protestants of their advan- 
tages. The political scheming of the German princes, as well as 
the passions of Luther and his errors, embittered the latter end of 
the great reformer’s life. In France, the warlike spirit of the 
Hugonots, and their alliance with the princes of the blood, as a 
political party, soon poisoned the fountain, and deprived the fairest 
oo of Europe of the substantial benefits of the Reformation. 
ut it is in England that the most fearful exhibition is given of the 
working of the serpent reformer. For here, Henry the Eighth was 
$0 fitted to fix a brand of infamy on whatever he touched, that the 
catholics might be excused if they adopted the maxim of the ancient 
i concerning Nero, ‘‘ when we consider who he was, we feel 
it an honour to have had him for our first and fiercest foe.” His 
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daughter Elizabeth, however her legitimacy may have been disputed, 
was of his true blood; and James the First added, to whatever was 
hateful in her, all that was contemptible; so that upon his son, 
Charles the First, fell the vengeance that had been accumulating 
during several reigns. 

Yet the mysterious counsels of God seem to have determined, 
that where the enemy mixed most mischief with the reformation, 
there the greatest good should be the result. In no country of the 
world, during no era of human existence, is there such a field for 
instructive history as the English reformation affords. It has, 
therefore, tempted many pens ; and though they have given different, 
and even opposite representations of events, we hail the appearance 
of another. Puritanism, nonconformity, and dissent, designate the 
different stages, or eras rather, of the struggle to create in this 
country a more thorough reformation than state policy chose to 
adopt. From the rise of the reformation to the restoration of Charles 
the Second, the authors of this struggle were called Puritans; from 
the passing of the Act of Uniformity, by that ungrateful and dissolute 
monarch, those who refused to submit were termed Nonconformists ; 
but the Act of Toleration, under King William, gave to those who 
formed separate congregations, the denomination of Dissenters. Of 
the first period, Neale, in his History of the Puritans, has given a 
full and fair, though a dull and heavy narrative. Baxter and 
Calamy, to whom may be added Gough, in his History of the 
Quakers, and Crosby, in that of the Baptists, have recorded the 
efforts and sufferings of the Nonconformists. Bogue and Bennett’s 
History of the Dissenters* has brought down the narrative to within 
the last quarter of a century. Brook, in his History of Religious 
Liberty, and in his Lives of the Puritans, and Ivimey, in his 
History of the Baptists, have laboured in different sections of the 
same interesting work. Dr. Price, in the work before us, seems to 
include, in the idea of nonconformity, the whole course of the 
struggle against the hierarchy, from the dawn of the reformation to 
the present time. The first volume, which we now announce, in- 
cludes the period that elapsed from the quarrel of Henry with the 
Pope, to the death of James the First. Bluff Harry’s spoliations of 
the church are here detailed more fully than in most histories of the 
kind ;—a variation which gives additional value to Dr. Price’s 
labours. From his views and reasonings we sometimes differ, as 
when he suggests, that the rebellions of the greater religious houses 
led to their suppression; for we think, that rapacity was the true, 
we had almost said, the only cause; and when a plausible pretext 
is eagerly sought by a tyrant and his cabal, where may it not be 
found? The abbots lived most quietly on their pensions, when 
turned out of their sumptuous mansions: as the inhabitants of St. 
Edmond’s Bury point to the house, where the ejected superior of 
their most splendid abbey resided in an obscure street. 

When Dr. Price speaks of the nobles as elevated in character, and 


* We are happy to find that the concluding volume of this work, bringing it 
down to the present time, is announced as in a state of forwardness by the sur- 
viving author, Dr. Bennett. 
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rendered independent in mind by the immense fortunes they ac- 
uired from the plunder of the monasteries, we should be disposed to 
show the servility of their order during the three successive reigns, 
as proving the contrary. Who was it that resisted the arbitrary rule 
of Charles 1.2? Not the nobles, but the commons. The independent 
minds that, in every age, have benefited the world by their prin- 
ciples, their labours, and their sufferings, have been nourished, not 
in palaces, or in princely domains, but amidst the res auguste domi. 
ranmer fills, of course, a large space in the early part of the his- 
tory of the reformation, and to him has been given more praise than 
is his due, for the part he took in the translation of the Scriptures 
into English. That he concurred in the forbidding the reading of 
Wickliffe’s books, is utterly discreditable to the metropolitan’s me- 
mory; and while we are amused at Stokely’s refusal to have any 
thing to do with putting into the hands of the vulgar a book so fatal 
to prelatical claims as the Scriptures, it appears to us, that whatever 
was done well for the Bible was by the voluntary efforts of indi- 
viduals, and not by the authority of either church or state. 

Dr. Price seems to think that the part which Henry VIIT. took 
in the reformation has invested him with a false glory, and induced 
our countrymen to regard him as an ornament to the British throne. 
As far as our knowledge of public opinion goes, it leads us to the 
conclusion that all well informed British protestants, as well as 
catholics, view him in his true light, as an odious tyrant, who had 
no religion but the worship of self, which made him quarrel with the 

pe, merely to gratify his own lust, and suppress the religious 

uses, to enrich himself with their spoil. 

The abject subserviency of the < sat to the state, during this 
period of transition, is happily and faithfully exhibited in page 72. 

The process of manufacturing the liturgy, given in page 73, sug- 
gested to us the wish that some one would enter, with Dr. Price’s 
ability and spirit, into a complete history of this affair, which must 
still be classed among the desiderata. 

The lofty reasons for the priest’s robes, assigned at the time that 

they were put upon the protestant ministers, were to us amusing ; 
but, to many of our aristocratic clergy, any thing but welcome. 
What! Could no more dignified reason be found than the necessity 
for hiding a shabby suit of clothes? But in sober sadness, we may 
ask, if this were the true reason for retaining the attire of the mass- 
priests, why is it not laid aside, when the clergy can have, not only 
a good coat, but livery servants and splendid carriages? 
_ The radical vice of subjecting religion to the will of the magistrate, 
is justly exposed by Dr. Price, who never suffers a fair opportunity 
of expressing good principles to escape, and never injures those 
principles by any thing unjust in reasoning, or unkind in spirit, for 
though he has once exhibited the church of England ‘as dripping 
with blood,” it is on an occasion when every generous mind will say, 
“On such a theme, ’tis impious to be calm.” 

A remark made by Dr. Southey is here pronounced equally true and 
beautiful, though it appears to us, like many of that writer’s remarks, 
& mere ad captandam stroke. He praises the married clergy, as 
the most faithful martyrs of the early part of the reformation, snffer- 
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ing nobly for the sanctity of their marriages, and the legitimacy of 
their children. But we believe that the true reason for their proce- 
dure is not to be found in their mere yearnings of nature, as Southey 
would have it, but in the more thorough protestantism of some of these 
men which led them to marry, because they defied the pope’s restric- 
tive power, and honoured the liberty wherewith Christ had made them 
free. These, therefore, were the men who were most likely to suffer 
boldly, believing their marriage to be an honourable act, and 
regarding their wives and children as objects of conscientious 
complacency. 

A passing remark of Dr. Price on the conduct of the aristocracy, 
in demanding security for their plunder, before they would declare 
that they repented of the reformation as a foul crime, when the 
kingdom was about to be reconciled to the see of Rome, must pro- 
duce such an effect on all who read with care or reflection, that we 
wish he had placed it in so many various lights as to force it on the 
notice of those who form a much larger class, the hasty and unre- 
flecting readers.—Page 106. 

We are almost ready to charge Dr. Price with outrageous gentle- 
ness and extravagant candour, in his estimate of Cranmer’s character; 
for here, if any where, Dr. Price’s remark on Henry VIII. applies 
with full force, that the share he took in the reformation, has in- 
vested him with false glory. Was our author so afraid of indulging 
in resentment against the man who urged Edward VI. to sacrifice 
those who were called Anabaptists, that he chose rather to err on the 
other side? That which the French call bon hommie, is so pleasant 
to live with, that we should be ready to pass it by as no fault at all, 
were it not that we are convinced it is an injury to mankind, when 
it carries away the writer of history, who should not be so merciful 
to past ages as to be cruel to posterity. The habit of speaking well 
of hy oe calling them most gracious, and most excellent, is 
highly conducive to the peace and good order of society ; but when 
they have gone to their last account, the interests of the human race 
demand that they should be treated with strict fidelity, and called 
by their proper names. The sentences that Dr. Price quotes from 
Sir James Mackintosh are gems, and on all questions of mere civil 
history we should be as much disposed to defer to his authority, as 
we are captivated by his eloquence; but in religious affairs, Dr. 
Price is fitter to teach Sir James, than be taught by him. We 
seriously and earnestly protest against the false candour of placing 
Cranmer in the glorious army of martyrs. He recanted, again and 
again, and at last died, because recantation could avail him 
nothing. It is true that the hatred borne to him for his share in 
the reformation was the principal, though not the only cause, 
why Mary sacrificed him to Moloch. But she did not believe 
him sincere in his abjuration of the reformed faith, and how could 
she? Who does believe him sincere? Did he not afterwards 
declare it was all hypocrisy? And have not protestants, ever 
since, with strange logic boasted of his insincerity? Why, then, 
exhibit that man a martyr, who joined the thousands and myriads, 
that abjured the reformed creed, which they had professed in 
Edward’s days, and who repented many times over the foul deed 
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which most of them perpetrated but once ? Is it that he, at last, died 
by the jealousy, and hatred, and suspicion of the catholics? Does 
this make him a martyr? Henry IV. of France, after renouncing 
his faith, to gain a crown, was assassinated by a popish bigot, 
stimulated, no doubt, by the suspicion that the monarch was not 
heartily devoted to the pope, but who has ventured to adorn the 
dissolute Henry with the martyr’s crown? It is pleaded that 
Cranmer recanted his recantation: true, when he found it would not 
save his life, and not before. 

We suspect that some have been induced, we were going to say 
seduced, to sacrifice their good sense to their charity, by ranking 
Cranmer among martyrs, under some obscure notion that this was 
necessary to our hopes of his salvation; and if we thought we must 
place him either among mentes or demons, our charity might prove 
too strong for our reason. We fondly cling, however, to the hope 
that he is now among those who may say, ‘‘ I was a persecutor, and 
a time-server, and an apostate, but I obtained mercy, that in me, 
Christ might show forth a pattern of all long suffering.” It is, 
however, an insult to the holy choir, who proved that they loved 
truth better than life, to place among them the man who did all he 
could to escape their crown. The injury inflicted by the common 
fashion of speaking concerning Cranmer is incalculable, for it prac- 
tically says, ‘‘ You may deny Christ as long as it can afford any 
hope of saving life; and when you find it will avail you nothing, 
you may join the army of martyrs after all.” 

But if Dr. Price has too much candour towards him who lighted 
— fires of persecution against the Baptists, he has not too little 
when recording their separation from the Brownists. We were 
pleased with his defence of Mr. John Smith, called the Se-Baptist, 

d Bled that the history had fallen into the hands of one who 

i ea to do him justice. 

Dr. Price’s reflections upon his expulsion from the Puritan 
church at Amsterdam, for antipcedo-baptist opinions, are just and 
catholic, and will apply with equal fairness to strict communionists 
of every denomination. 

“ Whether there was any thing censurable in Mr. Smith’s mode of announcing 
his change of sentiment to his brethren, does not appear; but their conduct in 

ting him from their communion cannot be justified without an admission 
of the principle on which religious persecution is based. The right which it assumed, 
involved, though in a more subtle form, the same spirit as had reigned in the 
councils of Whitgift and Bancroft. It was a narrow and exclusive spirit, the 
prevalence of which has unhappily destroyed the genuine character of the 
churches of Christ, and rendered them the rallying points of faction—the 
nurseries of sectarianism and illiberality. Differences of opinion, on minor 
points of Christian belief and conduct, are perfectly consistent with the fellow- 
ship of the saints; and will be found, when a catholic constitution is generally 
adopted by Christian societies, greatly to contribute to their moral influence. 
The genuine nature of their association will then shine forth and be seen of all. 
Ten thousand suspicions with which they are now regarded, will be abandoned ; 
and the integrity of their profession, and the benevolence of their design, will be 
universally admitted.”—pp. 496, 497. 

In conclusion, we offer our sincere congratulations to Dr. Price 
on the character of this first volume, and shall welcome the second, 
which we understand will shortly appear. 

N. 8. VOL. I. Bb 
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The Student's Guide: Designed, by Specific Directions, to aid 
in forming and strengthening the Intellectual and Moral Cha- 
racter and Habits of Students in every profession. By the 
Rev. John Todd, author of *‘ Lectures to Children.” Revised 
by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., §c. London: 1836. 12mo. 


Tuts is one of the class of books which we cannot se without 
feelings of regret. That they should obtain a wide circulation, and 
roduce appropriate impressions on the minds of those into whose 
unde they are put, is indeed devoutly to be wished: that they are 
and will be greatly blessed for the improvement of the young we re- 
joice to believe. Our only cause of regret is, that we ourselves were not 
furnished with such guides previous toour entering upon the business 
of life. Had we been privileged to listen to the advice here tendered, 
before our habits were formed, what time might have been redeemed ! 
what acquisitions made! what rocks and quicksands avoided! to 
what a totally different account might life have been turned! Could 
students only anticipate a thousandth part of the evils which press 
upon after life in consequence of the want of due attention to the ob- 
ject of study ; the importance of order, method, and regularity ; the 
power of habits, whether good or bad; the value of time; and the 
proper discipline of the heart and conduct; they would carefully and 
repeatedly read, and forthwith reduce to practice the numerous im- 
rtant lessons contained in the little volume before us. There can 
e no doubt that, with the recommendation of the Rev. Thomas Dale 
prefixed to it, easy access will be procured for its admission into the 
Universities of our country, in which it is notorious there are evils of 
a most gigantic character to be corrected in the great body of the 
youth who frequent them; evils, the continuance of which cannot fail to 
be attended with the most disastrous consequences to society, while 
they are confessedly in the highest degree disgraceful, not only to those 
by whom they are perpetrated, but also to all who are in any way con- 
nected with them. Perhaps, however, it is not so much upon the 
grosser materials composing such associations, that Mr. Todd’s book 
will operate, as upon a more sober, yet an ill-regulated indefinite class 
of students who loiter away their time, without any fixed object in 
view, and allow themselves to be carried away by every new direction 
that may be given to the current of literary or scientific appliances 
within the influence of which they may be found. 

From the perusal of the work by the students at our Dissenting 
Colleges we anticipate incalculable good. They are, in general, young 
men, whose hearts will loudly respond to the pious appeals which it 
contains ; and as their object is clearly defined, and constantly kept 
in view—every study being laid under contribution, with a direct 
bearing upon its attainment, it cannot but be of immense advantage 
for them to have their attention directed to a number of advices, such 
as those with which they are here furnished, by following which they 
may turn their College term to the best account, and come forth men 
of power and might—workmen that need not to be ashamed—vessels 
meet for the Master’s use, and prepared unto every good work. To 
their prayerful perusal we most earnestly recommend it ; and flatter 
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ourselves with the hope, that many months will not elapse ere the 
happy results will appear. Nor would we confine our recommenda- 
tion of this interesting and important volume to our literary institu- 
tions. It is a book which no parent will regret placing at an early 
period in the hands of his children, (we would even add) of both 
sexes, though it is more especially calculated to be useful to boys. 
The oon is of trans-atlantic origin. The author is an eminent 
ional Minister in New England ; and the present edition is 
brought out by a no less eminent and gifted clergyman of the Church 
of England. The following hints on the subject of reading, will 
furnish a fair specimen of the style and tone of the book :— 


* Beware of bad books. Some men have been permitted to live and employ 
‘ their powers in writing what will continue to pollute and destroy for generations 
after they are gone. The world is flooded with such books. They are suffered 
to lie in our pathway as a - of our moral discipline. Under the moral go- 
vernment of God, while in this state of probation, we are to be surrounded with 
temptations of every kind. And never does the spirit of darkness rejoice 
more than when a gifted mind can prostitute itself not merely to revel in 
sin itself, but to adorn and conceal a path which is full of holes, through 
which you may drop into the chambers of death. Books could be named, 
were it not that there is a possibility, that even the information conveyed 
in naming them might be perverted and used to obtain them, which 
seemingly, could not be excelled by all the talents in hell, if the object 
were to pollute and to ruin. These are to be found everywhere. I do intreat 
My young readers never to look at one—never to open one. They will leave a 
stain upon the soul which can never be removed. I have known these books 
slabeted in the rooms of students, and lent from one to another. They are to be 
found too frequently. And if you have an enemy, whose soul you would visit 
with a heavy vengeance, and into whose heart you would place vipers which will 
live, and crawl, and torment him through life, and whose damnation you would 
seal up for the eternal world, you have only to place one of these destroyers in 
his hand. You have certainly paved the way to the abodes of death ; and if he 
does not travel it with hasty strides, you have, at least, laid up food for many 
days of remorse. 

“* What shall be said of those who print and sell such works to the young? 
Of those who go out on purpose to peddle them? They are among the most 
awful scourges with which a righteous God ever visited our world. The angel 
of death can sheath his sword, and stay his hand in the work of death. But these 
wretches! they dig graves so deep that they reach into hell. They blight the 
oot parents, and pour more than seven vials of woe upon the family whose 

ions are bound up in the son who is thus destroyed. 

“In connexion with these books, allow me to lift upa loud voice against those 
Tovings of the imagination, by which the mind is at once enfeebled, and the heart 
and feelings debased and. polluted. It is almost inseparable from the habit of 
Teverie :_ but in this life, a heavier curse can hardly hang upon a young man than 
that of possessing a polluted imagination. The leprosy fills the whole soul. 
Time only increases, and even the power of the Gospel can seldom do more than 
restrain, withott subduing, when the disease is once fixed. 

“ * What shall be said of such works as those of Byron? May not a young 
man read those? Can he not learn things from him, which cannot be learned 
elsewhere” I reply yes, just as you would learn, while treading the burning 
lava, what could not be learned elsewhere. 

“ But would the knowledge thus obtained be worth the agony of the fire, and 
the scars which would remain through life? It is breathing the air which comes 
up from a heated furnace ; and though you may see a brightness and glow in 
that furnace, as you gaze into it, which is nowhere else to be found, yet you will 
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feel the effects of what you breathe a long time. There are many bright spots in 
such writings, but while one ray of pure light is thrown upon the soul, it must 
find its way through volumes of Egyptian darkness. There are beautifal pearls 
in the bottom of the ocean, but they are found only here and there; and would 
you feel it worth your while to dive after them, if there were many probabilities 
that you would stick and die in the mud in which they are imbedded ; or, if not 
that, you would certainly shorten and embitter life in the process of diving and 
obtaining them. 

“ Would you thank 4 man for fitting up your study, and adorning it with 
much that is beautiful, if, at the same din filled it with images and ghosts of 
the most disgusting and awful description, which were to abide there, and be 
continually dancing around you all your life? Is he a benefactor to his species, 
who, here and there, throws out a beautiful thought, or a poetic image, but as 
you stoop to pick it up, chains upon you a putrid carcase, which you can never 
throw off ? t believe a single page may be selected from Lord Byron’s works, 
which has done more hurt to the mind and the heart of the young than all his 
writings have ever done good: but he will quickly pass from notice, and is 
doomed to be exiled from the libraries of all virtuous men. It is a blessing to 
the world, that what is putrid must soon pass away. The carcase hung in chains 
will be gazed at for a short time in horror; but men will soon turn their eyes 
away, and remove even the gallows on which it your ‘ But,’ say. you, ‘ has 
my author ever read Byron and Moore, Hume and Paine, Scott, Bulwer and 


Cooper? Yes, he has read them all, and with too much care. He knows 

rock and every quicksand. And he solemnly declares to you, that the only good 

whieh he is conscious of ever having received from them is, a deep impression 

that men who possess talents of such compass and power, and so perverted in 

their application, must meet the day of ier under a responsibility which 

would be cheaply removed by me rice 0 
the 


a world. Those who wrote to under- 
mine or to crush the belief o hristian—those who wrote to show how they 
could revel in passion, and pour out their living scorn upon their species—and 
those who have wasted life and gigantic powers merely to amuse men—huve come 
far short of answering the great end of existence on earth. Talents and influence 
were given for purposes widely different. But is it not necessary to read works 
of this kind, especially those whose design is only to amuse and awaken the 
interest of the reader? There is no more necessity for this than there is to be ac- 
quainted with all the variety of dishes with which the palate may be pleased, and 
the body stimulated, and the stomach weakened. Were these the only books in 
the world, the case might be different. But who does not know that they who 
are given to reading works of fiction, leave a mass of most valuable and solid 
reading untouched and unknown? When you have read and digested all that is 
really valuable—and that is comprised in what describes the history of man in all 
circumstances in which he has actually been placed—then betake yourself to 
works of imagination. ‘ But can you not, in works of fiction, have the powers of 
the imagination enlarged, and the mind taught to soar?’ Perhaps so—but the 
lectures of Chalmers on Astronomy will do this to a degree far beyond all that 
the pen of fiction can do. ‘ Will they not give you a command of words and of 
language, which shall be full, and chaste, and strong?’ Perhaps so :—but if that 
is what you wish, read the works of Edmund Burke. There you will find lan- 
guage, gorgeous at times, but, for copiousness and wealth, hardly to be equalled 
by any uninspired pen. He is a master on this subject; and I hope no one, who 
intends to strike for a character for language or thoughts, strength or beauty, will 
ever be trying to clothe himself with the puissance of a novel, when: he can boast 
the language of Burke as being his mother-tongue. 

“« The question in regard to works of fiction, usually has a definite relation to 
the writings of Sir Walter Scott. ‘There is such a magic thrown around him, 
that it cannot be but we are safe there.’ Is itso? Because the magician can 
raise mightier spirits than other magicians, and throw more of ne light 
about him than others, is he therefore the less.to be feared ? No; the very strength 
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of the = should warn you, that there is danger in putting yourself into his 
power. While I have confessed that I have read him—read him entire—in order 
to show that I speak from experience, I cannot but say, that it would give me the 
keenest pain to believe that my example would be quoted, small as is its in- 
fluence, after I am in the grave, without this solemn protest accompanying it.” 
—pp. 117—123. 


With one other extract we close our review: 


“ ¢ Nothing in man is great, but so far as it is connected with God.’ The only 
wise thing recorded of Xerxes is his reflection on the sight of his army, that not 
one of that immense multitude would survive a hundred years. It seems to have 
been a momentary gleam of true light and feeling. The history of all the great 
characters of the Bible is summed up in this one sentence ; they acquainted them- 
selves with God, and acquiesced in his will in all things; and no other characters 
can be called great, with any propriety. 

“ Look at individuals. You walk down on the wharf of one of our large 
cities. You notice a man apart from all the crowd. He walks with a quick, 
feverish step, backwards sok tirmeaine and, every few moments, looks away at 
that dark speck, far off on the ‘ dark blue sea.’ He is waiting for that ship to 
loom up, that he may see his own flag at mast-head. For nearly three years she 
has been gone, and comes home now, probably, richly freighted. During all 
this time, he has followed her, in his thoughts, day and night : when it was dark 
—when the storm rushed—when the winds moaned—he thought of his ship ; and 
not for a single waking hour at a time has that ship's image been out of his mind. 
His whole soul went with her; and yet, all this time, he never lifted a prayer to 
Him who holds the winds and the waves in his hand ; and even now, when his 
heart is swelling with hopes almost realized, still he thinks not of raising a breath 
in thanksgiving to his God; thinks of no acts of mercy which he will perform ; 
feels no accountability for his property. Is such a man, living for property 
alone, pursuing the real object of life ? 

“ Look at another man. He is pacing his closet: his brow is contracted ; his 
countenance faded ; his eye sunken, and he is full of troubled anxiety. He looks 
out of the window for his messenger, and then sinks down in deep thought. It 
would seem as if nothing less than the salvation of his soul could cause such an 
anxiety. He is a cunning statesman, a crafty politician, and is now waiting to 
learn the result of a new scheme, which he has planned, with the hope that it may 
aid him in climbing the ladder of ambition. He eyes every movement ‘in the 
community, watches every change, and carries within him a solicitude which, at 
times, must be agonizing. There are thousands of such minds, trying to make 
men their tools, regardless of means or measures, provided they can fulfil their 
great desire—exalt themselves. Are such men pursuing the real object of life? 

“ Look again.— There is a man of cultivated taste and refined feeling. . His 
soul is full of poetry, and his feelings alive to every charm that is earthly. He 
can look out on the face of the evening sky, or watch the tints of dawn, and ad- 
mire such beauties ; but his soul never looks up ‘ through nature’s works to 
nature’s God.’ He can enter into deep communion with what is perfect in the 
natural world, but he holds none with the Father of his spirit. usic, too, is 
his delight. He can eagerly give himself away to the melody of sweet sounds ; 
but, with all this, he stands without the threshold of the moral temple of God, and 
has no wish to enter in and eat the food of angels. The thorns which grow on 
Sinai are unpleasant to his soul ; but not more so than are the roses which bloom 
on Calvary. The blending tints of the summer-bow awaken a thrill of pleasure : 
but the bow of mercy which hangs over the cross of Jesus, has in it nothing that 
can charm. He lives, plans, and acts, just as he would were there no God above 
him, before whom every thought lies naked. Is this man—this refined, cultivated 
scholar—pursuing the object for which he was created? And if every cultivated 
man on earth should do peecisely as he does, would the world advance in know- 

, virtue, or religion? Man was created for purposes high and noble—such 
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as angels engage in, and in comparison with which all other objects sink into 
insignificance, and all other enjoyments are contemptible as ashes.”—-pp. 299— 
302. 


The Manner of Prayer, An Inquiry relative to the best Means of 
discharging the Duties of Public and Social Devotion. By 
W. Walford, late Tutor in the Academy at Homerton. 
London: Jackson and Walford, 1836, pp. 289. 

Pastoral Appeals, on Personal, Domestic, and Social Devotion. 
By the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, Minister of Belgrave Chapel, 
Leeds. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 1836, pp. 233. 


Tue demand for certain classes of books, may be regarded as a fair 
criterion of the taste and habits of any particular period. If our 
information is correct, there is no class of works, on which the trade 
look more shily, than on treatises of a devotional character. The 
reputation of an author, or some other extraneous circumstance, may 
preps occasional exceptions ; but such, we believe, is the general 
act. Many events have shown that booksellers are seldom very 
accurate Judges of the merit of unpatronized literature ; but from the 
nature of their avocations, they are excellent judges of the description 
of literature which is likely to secure a demand. If the demand for 
devotional treatises, or of treatises bearing on devotion, is too small to 
afford the trader a remunerating profit, it gives a somewhat gloomy 
view of the religious character and habits of the age. The 


duty of caring for the souls of others was never, perhaps, better 
a thay or, in a social form, more effectively embodied, than in 
the present day: but it may, at least, admit a question, whether the 
duty of caring for our own souls is seen with all the clearness, and 
pursued with all the avidity which have marked the character of 
Christians in some former ie 


In religion the maxim of trade is reversed, and the supply creates 
the demand: we have hence been highly gratified by the perusal of the 
twoexcellent treatises, thetitles of whichstand at thekead of thisarticle. 

The contents of Mr. Walford’s volume are less restricted than its 
title would lead us to expect. The work comprises remarks on the 
duty of prayer, its pre-requisites, the parts and objects of public and 
social devotion, the manner and the consequences of prayer. 

A truly christianized dignity of manner, calmness of spirit, cor- 
rectness of sentiment, combined with accuracy and elegance of 
diction, render this a most delightful book. With regard to the 
excellency last mentioned, an intelligent reader will frequently 
observe, that although the sentences are sufficiently long to forma 
suitable medium for the expression of continued thought, the writer 
has happily succeeded in retaining the true Saxon idiom of the 
language. The sentiment of the following passage is highly impres- 
sive and useful. 

“An obligation of the most forcible and stringent nature lies wee the pro- 
fessed disciples of the blessed Redeemer, to employ his mediation, by presentin 
to the throne of mercy, in his name, the most perfect services which they are able 
to bring. Itis a very unbecoming return for the inestimable blessings which his 
condescension, labours, and sufferings have procured for us, to be indifferent, 
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even to the manner in which we attempt to discharge the duties of devotion. No 
indifference was found in him; his devotional exercises were marked, not merely 
by deep submission and perfect reverence for God, but his manner was equally 
distinguished by ‘ meekness of wisdom,’ and a subdued chasteness both of 
sentiment and diction. Nothing can be conceived of so remote from inflated 
language, from swelling words of vanity, from an affectation of ingenious turns 
or pretty conceits, or from that boisterous magniloquence which too frequently 
usurps the place of deep and pathetic expression, as the petitions which our Lord 
Jesus Christ instructed his disciples to employ, and of which he set before them 
the most exquisite example. Happy and honoured shall we be if we are found 
endeavouring, in some small degree, to imitate his grace and dignity?”— 
pp. 5, 6. 
In representing the delightful fact “‘ that Almighty love has no 
ter proof to give of willingness to save,” than that which God 
as actually afforded, Mr. Walford says, ‘the gift which was 
bestowed was the gift of himself;” and subsequently Re speaks of the 
infinitely wise God as “ giving himself for man.” While fully con- 
vinced of the truth of these statements, we are doubtful whether this 
is the best mode of putting the subject. We doubt it, because it is 
a mode which gives occasion to the adversaries of our Lord’s 
divinity and atonement to charge us with maintaining the patripas- 
sian heresy. The strictly scriptural statement that God gave for us 
his Son, who is ‘ the brightness of his glory, and the express image 
of his person,” appears to us to have an equal cogency, while it is 
less open to the cavillings of unbelief. In considering a treatise less 
distinguished by accuracy, both of sentiment and diction, we might 
not have offered what to some may appear as so trifling an objection. 
When referring to Wesley and Whitfield, Mr. Walford remarks, 
“if it be said, they were not Dissenters, it will remain for those who 
make the assertion to show how men can be properly denominated 
otherwise, who themselves set at defiance the authorities of the 
church, abandoned many of its essential rules, and established large 
communities of worshippers, who have entirely departed from com- 
munion with it.” That both Wesley and Whitfield, as a thousand 
other clergymen, and even as many bishops have done, remarked 
freely on the corruptions of the church, is Soe to every one who 
is acquainted with their history and wena} but to such persons 
it is equally known, that they did not ground their partial separation 
on any dissatisfaction with the church, but that this separation, so far 
as it went, arose out of the circumstances in which they found them- 
selves placed, and of the tendency of which, in the earlier stages of 
their course, they had no conception. It is equally notorious, that 
to the present day, the Methodists have never protested against a 
ongie error or corruption of the church, but profess themselves to 
. if not amongst its warmest admirers, at least amongst its 


cordial friends and zealous cuppecters. rp gran they are; incon- 
i 


sistent beyond all parallel in the history of the Christian Church the 
as undoubtedly are; but how they can be Dissenters, a term whic 
implies, not separation merely, but difference of opinion, it is not 
uite so easy to discern. It was not bigotry but discretion, a discre- 
tion more likely to be exercised in times of rest than in times of agita- 
tion, which led our fathers to use a totally different language from 
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that of the passage on which we are remarking. Before God, and 
before man, they solemnly protested against the errors and corru 
tions of the church ; and hence they did not choose to nullify their 
protest by asserting their identity with parties, how respectable 
soever as Christians, who, instead of joining in the protest, pro- 
fessed an entire satisfaction with the aan against which it was 
directed. The position which the Walqeu and the Methodists 

enerally have assumed in the questions now at issue, between the 

hurch of England and the Dissenters, shows that the Methodists, 
as a body, are not Dissenters, and that the Dissenters, by claiming 
them, while they seem to enlarge their numbers, really impair their 
usefulness and reduce their strength. 

Mr. Hamilton’s treatise consists of three sermons, the first sermon 
on Private Devotion; the second on Domestic Religion; and the 
third on Social Prayer. Our author treats these subjects in a style 
better adapted perhaps to the pulpit than to the press. His sentences 
are short, axiomatic, and frequently inverted; while the ardour of 
his mind furnishes him with an rp ml powerful indeed, but not 
always in accordance with the rigid demands of taste. And yet we 
can readily conceive, that this style is so effective an instrument of 
public instruction, that the author has no desire to relinquish it alto- 
gether; a resolve which, as the pulpit, rather than the press, is his 
chosen sphere of service, may be excused, though not perhaps de- 
fended. It is evident, however, that the author puts a restraint u 
the exuberance of his fancy; for his imagery is, sometimes, rather 
gathered into clusters, than spread out through the whole surface of 
the composition. But while literary justice requires a notice of the 
minor blemish, which has been mentioned, it is equally required by 
the same justice, to say, that the work before us, is great in talent, 
sound in theology, and eminently useful in its tendency ; it discovers 
an intimate acquaintance with the arcana of personal piety ; its ap- 

Is are cogent, and its quotations from the Holy Scriptures very 
elicitous. In this last respect, Mr. Hamilton furnishes an advan- 
tageous model for the rising ministry. He frequently introduces 
—— quite out of the ordinary line of quotation, but which are 
singularly adapted to convey the sentiment which he intends to ex- 

ress: and though the rhetorical embellishments of the work are 
iable to objection, some of its figurative passages possess considerable 
merit. The following passage is, in our apprehension, exquisitely 
beautiful, and serves to awaken regret that its author should not, 
always, have subjected the exuberance of his fancy, to the same happy 
discipline. Referring to prayer, he says,— 

‘* This is the duty which precedes all others: with it all religion originates, 
and in its neglect all religion expires. You need not wonder, then, my dear 
friends, that I am anxious upon this point. It is every thing to you; it is your 
life! You have each a lesson yet to learn, each a step yet to take, if you have this 
to begin. That closet is the only gate of heaven! Angels could not open an- 
other! It must witness your agonies, your transports of devotion! It 
must echo your groans and your songs; for it is the anti-chamber of 
heaven too! ‘If there you find your dreadest moments, there likewise you shall 
enjoy your brightest days! Earth has not such another asylum! Heaven is not 

lected-by such another type! -I would blow the silver trumpet as from the 
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walls of acity refuge. I would compel the strangers into a tangnetng house of 
royal festivity. I would proclaim as a herald, bow the knee! ye guilty, this 
must be your sanctuary ; ye harassed, this your shelter; ye inquiring, this your 
oracle: ye weary, this your rest !”—pp. 9, 10. 


Mr. Walford and Mr. Hamilton are alike decided advocates for 
the use of extemporaneous, or more properly, free prayers, in the 
public offices of religion. There is, however, some omen in their 
opinions. Mr. Walford thinks that ‘¢a combination of both the 
modes of devotion,” the form and the unwritten prayer ‘ would be 
—" of the best effects,” and that ‘‘ the responsive form of the 
itany is well adapted to maintain attention, by giving, as well to the 
congregation as to the officiating minister, an active part in the 
service.” Mr. Hamilton, in speaking of forms, assures us, that he is 
“ happy” in his ‘‘ exemption from any obligation to use them,” but 
that he is “‘ not their bigotted, invariable opponent.” Subsequently 
he adds, — 


“ We may deny upon the surest evidence, that precomposed devotions were 
among ‘ the ancient things.’ In the Jewish church there were inspired forms, 
which we still retain and adopt: and when we can find an inspired form, divinely 
authorized and imposed under the present dispensation, we shall not be found 
disobedient and recusant. It was in the defection of that church that human 
devices were attempted ; the spirit of prayer being dissipated, it had recourse to 
rituals, until then unknown. And were directories of prayer common or recog- 
nized in the earliest ages of Christianity? What form had the Apostles, when 
met together in the upper room, days before the Holy Ghost was miraculously 
given? No ordinal was extant, which could include their case, yet they ‘ conti- 
nued in prayer and supplication.’ How inconceivable is it, that when Paul and 
Silas prayed, at midnight and in prison, they should follow only some prescribed 
tule?’ That when Paul kneeled down with the elders of the Ephesian Church at 
Miletus, weeping sore around him, he confined himself to some set measured 

hrase? That when he kneeled with his own company on the beach of Tyre, 
idding farewell to the disciples, whom he should see no more, and their voice of 
united prayer mingling with the murmur and the dash of the sea—that heand they 
should simply recite some often practised, and easily remembered terms of 
petition.”—pp. 201, 202. 


In common, not only with the writers before us, but with many 
of the most distinguished Nonconformists of other days, we do not 
assert the absolute unlawfulness of forms. The litany, however, is 
almost the last of the offices of the Episcopal Church, which on any 
account would have secured our approbation of its mode of worship. 
The questionable character, and even the imperfect sense of some of 
its requests, combined with the vain repetition of its responses, 
responses less in harmony with the composedness and sacred dignity 
of Elijah, than with the iterations of the worshippers of Baal, have 
generally rendered the litany, even to the most candid Nonconform 
ists, a painful part of the established service. Mr. Walford, however, 
does not express his approbation of the Church of England litany; he 
merely commends the responsive form in which it is composed. But 
the introduction of the best constructed liturgies is not only con- 
demned by its tendency to banish free prayer, and, by this means, to 

VOL. I. N.S. C< 
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banish a most powerful auxiliary of piety,* but also by a consequence, 
from which no man would revolt sooner than the esteemed author 
before us,—imposition on conscience is the all but inevitable result 
of the use of a liturgy. We will suppose that the minister of a volun- 
tary church and his flock are comfortably settled in the use of a 
liturgy, which they mutually approve. The minister dies, and 
his suecessor objects to the liturgy, either to the use of a litu 
altogether, or to the use of this particular liturgy. What is to 
be done in this case? Does the minister, as a pre-requisite to 
his final settlement, require the congregation to give up the 
liturgy to which they are attached? then he imposes on the 
consciences of his people: or is the liturgy, notwithstanding all 
the minister’s objections, to be continued? then, undoubtedly, 
the people impose on his conscience. A liturgy and imposition 
on conscience, have almost invariably been connected ; and in the 
very nature of the case they are all but inseparable : a consideration 
which seems to fix upon liturgies the mark of the beast. As for con- 
tentions, the introduction of liturgies into our congregations would 
increase them tenfold. The peaceful state of some societies, sepa- 
rated from the establishment, which use her liturgy, may be adduced 
as contravening this remark ; but the objection would imply a forget- 
fulness, not only of the usual constitution of such societies, but that 
the members of them are mostly Churchmen in education, or in 
principle, or in feeling, and perhaps in all; and that they have none 
of the sensitiveness on the subject of impositions on conscience, which 
distinguish the thorough-paced Dissenter. Nor is it a fact that litur- 
zical worship disposes the people to wnite in acts of religious service. 
n proof of this we shall find, in the far greater number of episcopal 
assemblies, that the congregation, as if wearied by their responsive 
labours, do not unite in the psalmody: the part of worship in which the 
vocal as well as the mental engagement of the people, is indispensable. 
In reviewing the history of the Protestant Dissenters, we are 
struck with the fact, that daring the period of episcopal persecution, 
and for full sixty years after that period, the entire body were the 
strenuous advocates of free prayer. So are the great majority of 
orthodox Dissenters still; though perhaps with less decision than 
their fathers: while now and then, a somewhat feeble cry is uttered 
for a partial adoption of forms. The character of the prayers to 
which our fathers listened, accounts, in part, for the decision of their 
sentiments relative to the mode of worship. Free prayer must have 
been a fine and a mighty engine in the hands of Baxter and Howe, 
and of others like them in mind and in condition. We cannot 
wonder that the men who united in their prayers, should speak of 
“‘ book worship” in the contemptuous tones which our fathers were 
wont to use. Great as are the excellencies which in the book of 
common prayer are combined with great faults, those excellencies 


were put quite into the shade by the prayers to which they were 
accustomed to listen. 


‘ * The Wesleyans and the Calvinistic Methodists may be cited as instances to 
the contrary. But as they are mostly of Church of England origin, in their case, 
free prayer has supervened upon the forms, and not the forms upon free prayer 
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Nor could a form express the feeling and the desires arising out 
of the circumstances in which our fathers were placed. The minis- 
ter, who in the dead of the night, had left his half-famished wife and 
little ones, to meet the remnant of his former flock, and who saw 
amongst that remnant, children reduced to beggary through the 
persecution of their parents, the blooming, happy wife, changed into 
a downcast and friendless widow, through the cruellest of murders, 
the protracted rigours of a dungeon, would have found himself 
strangely shackled by a form: a form to him would have been an 
intolerable restraint on an overflowing heart.* Indeed in any cir- 
cumstances, when a mind at once rational and devout, rises in free 
social services to the spirit and enjoyment of religion, no forms can 
be compared with such prayer, merely on the score of effect. 

It must, however, be confessed, that to pray well without the use 
of written forms, is, in the ordinary and peaceful circumstances of 
the church, no easy attainment; especially to do it in conducting 
the devotions of the same congregation during a considerable period. 
Hence, some dissenting ministers, whose early predilections, were 
quite of a contrary character, have in their latter years been inclined 
to the use of forms. To cite an instance in point; about twenty 
years ago, possibly more, for we have not the book at hand, 
a work was published, entitled, if memory deceive us not, ** A New 
Directory for Nonconformist Churches ;” a leading object of which, 
was to recommend the use of forms, composed in the language of 
the Holy Scriptures in connection with free prayers. After the 
author’s death, a second edition, we believe, of the title page, 
announced this as the production of the veteran nonconformist Samuel 
Palmer. But the acknowledged difficulty of praying well extem- 
=. is not to be met by the use of forms; of this, the Lancashire 

iturgies, published rather beyond the middle of the last century, and 
which, according to the prediction of the venerable Orton, contri- 
buted to destroy or banish the piety which was then still lingerin 
among the northern Presbyterians, furnish a melancholy | noe 
The difficulty is to be met, in the older minister, by a d. svout 
submission to the decayed physical and mental energy, which may 
have induced a belief, that he is unfitted to be the organ of a free 
devotion ; a submission, which will tend to cure the evils on account 
of which it is demanded: and in the younger minister, by the 
assiduous cultivation of a pious temper, and by diligently availing 
himself of such aids as Mr. Walford, and other writers of the same 
class, have afforded him. 


* Since these remarks have been written, we have been reminded of one 
advantage of free prayer—its fitness to mect peculiar cases, whether domestic, 
local, or national. During the prevalence of the Influenza, the sanctuaries of 
the Nonconformists resounded with the “ supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks,” which the occasion required while from the churches 
of the establishment, except in the meagre and feeble generalities of the prayer 
“ in time of any common plague or sickness,” no such devotions have proceeded : 
& state of things which would not have been greatly improved -had three or four 
short weeks allowed time enough for the production of one of those fine speci- 
mens of devotional talent, which are sent down from high places on extra- 
ordinary occasions ! 

cc 2 
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To be content to worship God with a fixed and an adoring 
understanding, when through the infirmity of our nature, the passions 
refuse to lend us their desired aid, is, perhaps, both in the closet, 
and in the sanctuary, considered as a means, the great secret of 
habitual devotion. 

Method in prayer, so justly recommended by Mr. Walford, where 
it does not degenerate into stiffness and formality, is both pleasi 
and profitable. But it is a fact, that some men of highly cultivated 
minds, and who are methodical preachers, have never been able to 
conform themselves to any very exact method in their public devo- 
tions. This Mr. Orton acknowledges to have been his case.* Such 
an inability may, in some a have been occasioned through 
their beginning to offer social prayers, when very young, and before 
the mind had been subjected to a proper discipline; while in others, 
it is occasioned by a cause which cannot be lamented—the deliberate 
resting of the mind on every petition; a resting, which, in some per- 
sons, at least, is unfavourable to the recollection of plan. To those, 
who, from either of these causes, feel it difficult to keep within an 
exact method, no judicious friend would advise its adoption. The 
prayers of such persons, though not very methodical, will not be 
rambling, nor yet will they omit any important particular. Their 
intelligence will forbid the former, and their piety the latter. It has, 
however, sometimes occurred to us, that they who feel a difficulty in 
confining themselves to method in prayer, can secure all the benefits 
of such a confinement, by briefly introducing the different branches 
of devotion, in the early part of the general prayer, and then with no 
fear of omitting any topic, which ought to be included, they can, in 
its close, give full scope to the unfettered utterance of heart, which 
is their proper element in prayer. 

The enemies of unwritten prayers are greatly mistaken, if they 
suppose, that they who use such prayers, employ no thought about 
their public devotions. Extemporaneons prayer forms a standing 
joke with a certain class of episcopal clergymen.+ Men of this class 
may be assured, that many dissenting ministers have exercised more 
thought upon the single engagement of public prayer than the scoffers 
have done upon their ministry, in all its parts, and in all its services. 


* See Orton’s Letters, vol. i. p. 27. 

+ Mr. Walford is not quite accurate in styling the Book of Common Prayer, 
“ the exclusive instrument of public devotion in the Church of England.” There 
is no canon to forbid the use of free prayer, in the pulpits of the establishment. 
The clergy have in this respect a license, of which some of their number fully 
avail themselves. This liberty renders singularly indecent the sarcasms on un- 
written prayers, which some episcopalians are prone to indulge. If such prayers 
are, necessarily, a ——- of folly and impiety, why does the church of Eng- 
land tolerate them? Extemporaneous prayer is used not only in the church of 
England, but also in the church of Rome. Speaking of a sermon he heard at 
Lisbon, Mr. Whitefield says, “towards the conclusion, he” (the preacher) 
“ called upon the people to join him in an extempore prayer. This they did 
with great fervency, which was expressed not only by repeating it aloud, but by 
beating their breasts, and clapping their cheeks, and weeping heartily. _(White- 
field’s Letters, vol. iii. p.75.) If unwritten prayers are a reproach, the Protestant 
Dissenters are not the only persons to whom the reproach Kedongs. 
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These ministers feel that, although someting is a weighty employ- 


ment, prayer is, on some accounts, still weightier. But in ae as 
well as in preaching, the most unacceptable to themselves, are 
usually the most acceptable to others. He who mourns the imper- 
fect forms, in which he presents the complaints and the desires of 
his brethren to God, is the man whose own spirit will find access to 
« the throne of grace,” and who will carry the spirits of his fellows 
with him ‘ into the holiest of all.” 





FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


AMERICA. 


1. A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, designed for 
Students of the English Bible. By Charles Hodge, Professor of 
Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, Phila- 
delphia. 1835. 8vo. pp. 588. 

his important work was evidently designed to meet the wishes, 
and satisfy the wants of those who have no desire to pursue the 
critical track marked out by Professor Stuart, and other commenta- 
tors of the same class. It contains, for the most part, the results, 
not the working of the critical process. The principles which it 
developes are those of enlightened Calvinism, which, in various 
parts, are put in contrast with certain views of original sin and 
redemption, which have of late years been gaining ground in some 
sections of the American church.—In the course of last year, Pro- 
fessor Hodge published an abridgment of his Commentary, a reprint 
of which has just been issued by the Religious Tract Society, 
438 pages, 12mo., and highly deserves the attention of every student 
of the divine word. 

2. Notes Explanatory and Practical on the Epistle to the 
Romans: designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. By 
Albert Barnes. Fifth Edition, revised and corrected. New York. 
1836. 12mo. pp. 328. 

The author ms these Notes is already favourably known in this 
country by his labours on the Gospels and Acts, of which they are 
the prosecution. Soon after their appearance, the charge of incul- 
cating dangerous doctrines was — against them, and Mr. B. 
was put upon his trial before the Presbytery, of which he is a 
member. After a fair and full investigation, he was acquitted ; 
since which event, however, for the sake of peace, he has introduced 
various changes into his notes—removing expressions which were 
ambiguous, or liable to be misunderstood, and such as were calcu- 

to give unnecessary offence to those who differed from him in 
opinion. The views contained in the work are substantially those of 
rofessor Stuart; except as it regards the latter half of the seventh 
chapter, where the author ably advocates the opposite side of the 
question, The works of Mr. Barnes have had an extraordinary 
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sale: nearly 12,000 copies of his Notes on the Gospels had been 
disposed ot early in 1855. 

3. Calmet’s Dictionary, &c. Revised, with large additions, hy 
Edward Robinson, D.D. Boston. 1835. Royal 8vo. pp. 1003. 

The value of the present edition of this useful work is greatly 
enhanced by the important contributions of the editor, whose exten- 
sive, accurate, and thoroughly literary knowledge of the various 
subjects treated of, rendered him singularly qualified for such an 
‘iketiten. 

4. Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, &c. Boston. 1835, 
Extra royal 8vo. pp. 1275. 

The most comprehensive theological dictionary yet published. 
While it draws largely on the last edition of Buck and other recent 
sources, it contains a vast deal of original matter, and bears the 
marks of care, honest research, and accurate statement. It is par- 
ticularly rich in biography, bringing to view the lives and writings 
of numerous American authors and others, totally unknown on this 
side of the Atlantic. The original articles on the Christian deno- 
minations have been furnished by writers belonging to each of them. 
At the end is a Missionary Gazetteer, brought down to the present 
time—a fact, which shows how deeply the American theses is 
imbued with the missionary spirit. 

5. A Greek and English Lexicon of the Nen Testament. By 
Edward Robinson, D.D. late Professor of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. 
Sem. Andover. Boston. 1836. 8vo. pp. 918. 

Instead of republishing his translation of Wahl's ‘‘Clavis Philo- 
logica,” which met with so favourable a reception, that the whole 
edition of 1,500 copies was exhausted in little more than four years, 
Dr. Robinson has here given us an entirely new work—the result of 
close application to the principles of lexicography and philology for 
a number of years; a careful study of the improved works of Wahl, 
Bretschneider, Winer, and especially Passow; and a constant 
perusal of the New Testament itself, and other Greek writings both 
classical and Hellenistic. It is a book which ought to be in the 
hands of every theological student. Each article contains, so far as 
practicable, a reference to every passage of the New Testament, in 
which the word is found, so that in more than seven-eighths of the 
words the lexicon is a complete concordance. The difficult pas- 
sages are more or less illustrated; and the work, in some measure, 
supplies the place of a more extended commentary. It is beautifully 
got up, and does great honour to the American press. 

6. A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Teslament, in- 
cluding the Biblical Chaldee. Translated from the Latin of Wil- 
liam Gesenius, kc. By Edward Robinson, D.D., &c. Boston. 
1836. 8vo. pp. 1092. 

Another invaluable production from the pen of the same inde- 
fatigable author. Hitherto the Hebrew labours of Gesenius have 
been almost immeasurably in advance of those performed by others 
in the same department of sacred literature ; and the impetus which 
they have given to the study of Hebrew is most powerful and 
extensive. Of his Hebrew Grammar, upwards of 33,000 copies 
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have been disposed of in Europe and America; and about 15,000 of 
his Hebrew Lexicons. The present work is a translation of the 
Lexicon Manuale Hebraicum et Chaldaicum in V. T. Libros, 
Lips. 1833, which contains the results of the most recent researches 
of the author, and exhibits, in many instances, a return to sounder 
views of Biblical exegesis. To those who have profited by Gibbs’ 
translation of the smaller manual, this translation of Dr. Robinson 
will be cordially welcomed ; but so far from satisfying their desires, 
will only make them more impatient for the forthcoming Hebrew 
Lexicon of Dr. Lee of Cambridge, and the splendid quarto Thesaurus 
of Gesenius, of which the two first numbers are already published. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Reflections on the Genealogy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as recorded 
by St. Matthew and St. Luke. By Daniel Benham. London: Cochrane, 
1836. 4to. pp. 100. 

Tue object of this splendid volume is to elucidate from the genealogies of the 

Old Testament the tables of our Lord’s descent, as given in the New. It 

accordingly contains an exhibition of what the author considers to be the 

genealogical laws of the Hebrews, and is only a specimen of a large work upon 
the subject, for which it would appear ample preparations have been made. 

Mr. Benham having completed Concordances of all the proper names in the 

Hebrew Bible, the LXX, the Greek New Testament, and Josephus, which, with 

notes made in their progress, occupy five large folio, and three octavo volumes. 

Pref. vi. If his unwearied labours should result in clearing up any difficulties 

which still attach to sacred genealogy, notwithstanding all that ” been written 

= it, we shall sincerely rejoice ; but we greatly fear he will meet with few 
who will catch the fire of his zeal, and con amore encounter the task of analyzing, 
interpreting, and combining the Hebrew names to be found in the ancient 
registers. Not even all the facility presented by various readings, will tempt 
many to hunt in a forest which promises so little in return. The view here 
given of the genealogical table in Luke is peculiar. Mr. B. considers it as 
exhibiting three pedigrees, and endeavours to show that the object of the 
evangelist in giving a separate pedigree of Jesus, was to declare that he was not 
the son of Joseph in blood, but of Mary alone, while at the same time he points 
to the fact, that he was through marriage of his mother with Joseph, a son of 

Joseph. We cannot agree with the author in the opinion that » appended to 

words when used as proper names is significant of female descent; that 3 

has a reference to sacerdotal order ; or that 47 indicates a connexion with regal 

dignity. ym» is decidedly a contracted form of the adorable name Jehovah. All 

Hebrew scholars of any note are agreed on the point. 


The Church in Danger. An Address to the Members of the Established Church, 
and also to the other inhahitants of the British Empire ; on the present con- 
dition of public affairs, with regard to Church and State Connexion. With 
some remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled “* The Church Reviewed,” by Pacifi- 
cator. London, 1836. 

Tais is a very singular production. Whether it be written by a friend to the 

Fstablished Church, or by a foe : whether it be penned in jest or sober serious- 

hess we pretend not to say. We are inclined to think, however, that it comes 
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from the conviction of the judgment, and not from the play of fancy, and that all 
the author has written he has put down in the simplicity and the sincerity 
of his heart. The title of the Pamphlet would naturally lead to the expectation 
that it will be caught at by all the secular adherents of the Church of England, 
whether clerical or lay. We think we see some pluralist, or some Noble Lord, 
with ten or fifteen livings in his gift, or the Trustees of the late Rev. C. Simeon’s 
Church Property, seizing the Pamphlet, and devouring the first few pages with a 
sort of indiscriminate ravenousness, which has respect not to quality but to 
quantity—no taste, only mere appetite; until at length some most unsavoury 
morsel checks the eagerness of the craving desire, and compels them to ask of 
what the spiced dish really consists. Such a morsel as this perhaps, 

“ Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Lyndhurst, though the 
heads of a party supposed to be friendly to the Established Church, are scarcely 
more fit to possess such a power (the power of appointing Bishops to their Sees) 
than Lords Melbourne, Brougham, or yohn Russell ; they have shown themselves 
equally ready on various occasions to confer church preferments on court para- 
sites or political apostates. There are doubtless many persons who remember 
the eloquent letters written by Dr. Philpots to Mr. Canning, against the Roman 
Catholic claims ; but no sooner did Dr. Philpots show himself inclined to sup- 
port the views of the Wellington Cabinet on this subject, than he was forthwith 
provided with a Bishopric by ‘ the apostate Ministers,’ as they were denominated 
by that very consistent paper the Morning Post, which now lauds them to the 
skies. Again, the living of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, was conferred by Sir 
Robert Peel last year, on the Rev. H. Milman, because his politics were Con- 
servative, although as the author of a work called ‘ The Religion of Socrates,’ 
he had manifested the utmost heterodoxy on points of religious doctrine.” 

We noticed, some months since, with approbation, the Pamphlet of Pacificator. 
The spirit of that production is excellent ; and though the design (the union of the 
Orthodox Dissenters with the Established Church) appears to us impracticable, 
the feeblest effort to carry it into effect is not undeserving of praise. The author 
of the “‘ Church in Danger,” takes a very different view of this project from that 
entertained by Pacificator. The author of the “ Church in Danger’”’ has two or 
three objections to the union, which the better informed, and more liberal mind 
of Pacificator does not entertain. One of these objections is taken from the cha- 
racter of the Dissenters; another from the character of the Church ; and a third 
from the inexpediency and uselessness of making any change in minor points to 
conciliate the Dissenters. Let us look at these objections. First, the character 
of the Dissenters. The author of the Pamphlet now before us seems to 
suppose that the great body of Dissenters are far from orthodox (p. 14). He 
is not the only member of the Established Church who supposes this. But he and 
his consupposers ought to be quite aware that suppositions are generally incorrect, 
and that the swppositions of religious or political alarmists, being the offspring of 
fear, have no higher claim to truth than any other figments of an excited imagina- 
tion. We fear there are some who charge Dissenters with heterodoxy—particu- 
larly with Socinianism—who are well aware that such charges, when general, are 
totally groundless. Others there may be who are the mere tools of stronger and 
more wicked minds than their own, who repeat with accuracy and untiring itera- 
tion every thing, true, or false, which they are made the organs of putting in cir- 
culation. The Manchester Socinian Controversy would set these men right, 
would they but take the pains to peruse it with attention. It is true that the So- 
cinian Dissenters have Meeting-houses; and in Yorkshire and Lancashire a 
considerable number; but what is the general amount of the congregations in 
these places? In the great majority of them a mere handful of people only are 
to be found ; and out of one hundred it would be difficult to find three that num- 
bered the attendants by hundreds. But what, on the other hand, is the state of 
the congregations among the great body of Dissenters, who hold the leading and 
fundamental truths of the Gospel, and among whom they are preached by men of 
different degrees of talent, and under circumstances varying from the most to the 
least favourable? Are not these chapels well attended, the greater number full, 
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and very many crowded to excess? And this is the case not only in cities and 
towns, but in many a country village and rural district—spots where Soci- 
nianism would never take root for an hour—where its miserable negations 
would produce no more effects on the scattered population, than a series of ill- 
sustained metaphysical propositions. We recollect hearing it once said by a 
witty native of the Sister Island, that if you wished to keep a thing a secret, there 
would be no better method than to have it published on the Sunday in some of 
the churches in Ireland. We need not add that this is peculiarly applicable to 
t numbers of old Presbyterian—now Socinian—chapels throughout England. 
be it ever remembered that these, like the Church of England, and the 
Church of Geneva, had their creed and confession of faith, while the great body 
of orthodox Dissenters have none. Another objection to Pacificator’s proposition 
is the character of the Establishment itself as an episcopal church. We agree with 
the writer of the pamphlet before us, that no consistent Dissenter can unite with 
an episcopal church in connexion with the state. Then the third objection—the 
uselessness of making concessions on minor points need not be dwelt on. If we 
object to the plan and construction of the whole edifice, it is not worth while to 
waste words on the proportion or position of a pilaster, a column, or a piece of 
cornice. We will only add, that the two pamphlets are signs of the times. Paci- 
ficator’s is the production of a spiritual whig, his commentator’s that of a spi- 
ritual radical ; and yet both are in a church which is rich in spiritual tories. 
much for uniformity. 


The Honour attached to Eminent Piety and Usefulness A Sermon preached at 
Downing Street Meeting House, Cambridge, Sunday, November 20, 1836, on 
occasion of the death of the Rev. Charles Simeon, M.A., Senior Fellow of 
ae College. By Samuel Thodey. 8vo. pp. 50. Hamilton, Adams, and 

o. 18. 

Wuen a standard-bearer in the army of the living God is stricken by the shaft of 

death, it is seemly that those who have witnessed the veteran’s career of usefulness 

through life, should join to do him honour at his grave. 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure that we have read Mr. Thodey’s beautiful 
—— on the death of that devoted servant of Christ, the late venerable Mr. 

imeon. 

During more than seventeen years in the University town of Cambrdige Mr. 
Thodey has had many opportunities to mark the beneficial influence of the prin- 
ciples and example of that man of God, upon the hearts and characters of multi- 
tudes, and has enjoyed the pleasure of associating with him on those occasions, 
alas how few! when Churchmen and Dissenters can forget their differences, and 
meet as the common servants of one Master, to promote the knowledge of his 
word throughout the earth. He, therefore, selected a very appropriate text— 
“ Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the Temple of my God, &c.” 
Rev. iii, 12. To illustrate which he thought it necessary to consider—I. The 
high importance attached to a successful prosecution of the Christian course ; 
and, II. The ample promises presented for our encouragement and support. 
Under this simple arrangement Mir. Thodey has embodied an able and eloquent 
discussion of the leading topics of the text, which he very successfully elucidates, 
and applies with much felicity and force to the life and death of Mr. Simeon. 

The motives which induced him to make this reference are thus explained : 

“As this subject has been obviously chosen in reference to our late revered 
friend Mr. Simeon, it may be expected that some brief notice would be taken of 
his character and course. We should deem it peculiarly unbecoming to allow 
any party feelings to enter the mind at such a season as this, were we ever 
capable of indulging them in our religious exercises. The influence of such a 
man could not be confined within his own pale, and he might be considered, in 

Tespects, as a species of public property, ‘ set for the defence of the Gospel,’ 

for the benefit of the Church universal, rather than as the mere partisan of any . 

division of it, though he was always considered, what he wished to be catenin 
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a zealous Churchman. As Protestant Dissenters, and glorying in the religious 
principles we profess, we unfeignedly rejoice in the prevalence of Evangelical 
sentiments, wherever we find them, whether among other ‘ congregations of faith- 
ful men,’ or in our own; and we consider Mr. Simeon to have been an ho- 
noured and successful instrument in the advocacy of those truths.” 


Mr. Thodey has supplied a very interesting biographical sketch of Mr. 
Simeon, which contains some striking facts relating to his early religious 
feelings which we have not observed elsewhere. It is due to our common Chris- 
tianity that such instances of the communion of saints of different denominations 
should be recorded, and we are happy to observe these statements strengthened 
in a more extended memoir which appeared in a recent number of The Evan- 
gelical Magazine, and which, if we do not greatly mistake, has proceeded from 
the same able pen. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
WORKS IN THE PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


Proofs and Illustrations of the Attributes of God, from the facts and laws of 
the Physical Universe, being the foundation of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
By the late John Maculloch, M.D. F.R.S., &e. 

An Appeal in favour of Ecclesiastical Unity, to be sought by the gradual Ap- 
proximation of all Evangelical Protestants; with an Appendix, containing Es- 
says and Extracts on important Theological Subjects. By George Balderston 
Kidd, Scarborough. This work embraces several of the topics to be treated in 
the Essay for which Sir C. E. Smith has announced his munificent prize. The 
greater part of the Appeal has been printed more than a year; and the Appendir, 
which is of considerable size, is now going through the press. 

On the Nature, Constitution, Officers, Government, Discipline of a Christian 
Church ; Character of its Members; Objects at which they should aim ; Duties 
which grow out of their relation &. By G. Payne, LL.D., Exeter. This little 
work will support the es of Congregationalism ; but it is intended to be 
rather explanatory and practical, than controversial. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CILURCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE. 

The success of this judicious effort to increase a taste for biblical learning and 
sound theology amongst the members of our denomination, has exceeded the ex- 
pectations of its most sanguine friends, and must be highly gratifying to the dis- 
tinguished individual who projected it. 

We are happy in announcing the interesting subject of the fifth series, and the 
name of the lecturer, to feel assured that the interest of the one, and the ability 
of the other, will fully sustain the reputation which the preceding courses have 
won, not only for the ministers who delivered them, but also for the denomination 
to which they belong. 

The subject of the next series, which will commence on the 4th of April, is The 
Divine Authority of the Bible, confirmed by an appeal to facts of Science, History, 
and human conseiousness. The lecturer is the Rev. George Redford, L.L.D., of 
Worcester, 

SUCCESS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN BOOK. 


We are happy to state that this important publication of The Congregational 
Union of England and Wales has met with unusual success, More than fwenty- 
two thousand copies have been already sold, and orders are continually received 
from our churches in all parts of the empire. 

The intimate connexion we are known to have with that work, has led us to 
refrain for a ‘season from any critical notice of it: we are, however, happy to 
publish the opinion of one of our most influential churches on its merits. 

At the church meeting of the people under the pastoral care of the Rev. J. A. 
James, Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, held on Friday evening, Feb. 3, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : ‘‘ That we feel it to be an act of justice to the 
committee of the Congregational Union for England and Wales, to express our sense 
of obligation for the truly excellent collection of Hymns which has been published 
under their direction, comprehending, as in our opinion it does, a due regard to 
sound Christian doctrine, the varied religious services of the independent deno- 
mination, devotional feeling and poetic taste, by the introduction of which to our 
social and public worship, we are free to admit, without intending to disparage 
or to disuse the Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts, an enlivening freshness has 
been imparted to our Psalmody, and a new impulse given to our praise.” 

In communicating this resolution, Mr. James remarks :—‘* We do not by the 
above resolution pledge ourselves to an unqualified approbation of every new 
hymn, or every alteration of an old one; nor an unmingled admiration of the 
arrangement, but simply to express our great satisfaction with the selection as a 
whole, and I cannot conclude without expressing a hope that it will be generally 
used in our congregations.” 


METROPOLIS CHAPEL FUND ASSOCIATION, 


We are bappy to present our readers with the following important address and 
resolutions which have been just issued from the press, by the Committee of the 
above newly formed Association, and most warmly to commend the effort to the 
liberal patronage of the Christian public. 

ADDRESS, 

The object of this Association is to supply with Christian ordinances the 
destitute districts of London and its vicinity. It is proposed to erect, in as eco- 
nomical manner as will be consistent with durability and convenient accommo- 
dation, several places of worship, in which the gospel may be faithfully preached, 
and Christian societies gathered from the world. To such societies, when duly 
organized, will be entrusted the choice of their own ministers ; and for their use 
will be secured, on such terms as shall be in accordance with the printed regula- 
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tions of the Association, the property in the chapels which may be erected. Such, 
in a few words, is the object of this Association, the plan and regulations of 
which are appended to this address. 

That the claims of London upon Christians of all denominations are painfully 
urgent, must be acknowledged by every considerate and serious observer. The 
supply of evangelical services is, in many districts, lamentably deficient. In such 
localities the habit of attending public worship is confined to a small minority, 
while the greater number of the inhabitants spend the Sabbath as a day of busi- 
ness or of pleasure. In London generally, but particularly in the districts in 
which places of evangelical worship are inadequately provided, a fearfully large 
proportion of even the middling classes is in ostensible connection with no reli- 
gious denomination. The pernicious influence of such an example upon the poor 
and working classes is incalculable, especially where it is not counteracted by the 
vigorous and persevering efforts of Christian societies. 

An appeal on behalf of the — derives additional force from a view of 
its rapidly increasing population. In the last twenty years the increase has been 
more than forty per cent. On this account, the proportion of places of worship 
to the amount of the population in London, is very much less than that in the 
country generally. Of the chapels belonging to the Congregational denomina- 
tion, about one-fourteenth are appropriated to one-seventh of the people of Eng- 
land clustered around the metropolis. The disproportion is nearly the same 
among other denominations; yet upon the character and example of the capital 
depend, in a great degree, the religious interests of the empire. 

As the exertions of all Christians are demanded in order to overtake the wants 
of an increasing population, the object is proposed in no narrow or sectarian 
spirit. Rejoicing in the zealous exertions of other denominations, the members 
of this society desire, though not with a feeling of unhallowed rivalry, to take 
their share in the service of disseminating the gospel, in such a manner as they 
conscientiously believe to be most in accordance with Holy Scripture. If they 
shrink from the labour, protestant nonconformity cannot retain its past and 
honourable distinction, of having been among the most effective instruments em- 
ployed by divine Providence to promote the religious and moral welfare of the 

ritish nation. Where a million and a half of immortal beings are collected, and 
accommodation is afforded in all the places of worship for less than one-third of 
that vast multitude, no member of any denomination can justify himself in neg- 
lecting to sustain and extend the means of religious instruction. 

The building of chapels must involve a very considerable ee but 
there is no other method of insuring to a destitute neighbourhood a permanent 
and effectual administration of divine ordinances. Domiciliary visits, private 
prayer meetings, the circulation of tracts, and similiar expedients, are invaluable 
as preparatory movements ; but to sustain their influence, and render it perma- 
nently beneficial, Christian chnrches must be organized in convenient buildings, 
in which zealous and devoted preachers may dispense the gospel of Christ. 

To accomplish this object, much exertion and liberal contributions are indis- 
pensable. t each person to whom this appeal is addressed reflect upon the 
magnitude and importance of the proposal— let him consider that his donation 
may determine the amount of many others, or that his refusal may influence 
others to neglect a plan of operation second in importance to none which can be 
presented to the Christian public—let him ss that his aid is entreated in 
enlarging the basis on which our Home and Foreign Missionary operations 
eventually rest—and that, he has thus an opportunity of acting immediately for 

don, indirectly for the country, and ultimately for the whole world. 


At a Meeting of the Provisional Committee and Friends of the Metrororis 
Cuapret Funp Assoctation, held at the Congregational Library, on the 16th 
day of January, 1837, Tuomas Witson, Esq. in the Chair—the Meeting 
having been opened by prayer, and the Regulations for the Metropo.ts 
Cuaret Funp Association, as prepared by the Provisional Committee, 
having been brought forward, it was 
Resolved unanimously,—That in accordance with the spirit of the Report of 
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the Committee of the Congregational Union, adopted at their annual meeting in 
May, 1835, respecting the erection of places of worship, an Association be now 
formed to carry that object into effect, so far as regards London and its vicinity, 
and that the following Regulations constitute the basis of such Association :— 
1. That the name shall be ‘“‘ Tut Metropoits Cuarer Funp Association.” 
2. That the Association have for its object the erection of places for worship, 
in the more destitute parts of London and its vicinity ; in all which places evan- 
gelical doctrines shall be preached, and the ministers shall be chosen by the 


le. 

3 That the funds be raised by donations, payable at once or by instalments, 
and by subscriptions and congregational collections. 

4. That the business of the Society shall be managed by a Committee of 
twenty-four Gentlemen, together wlth the Treasurer, Secretaries, and Trustees ; 
such Treasurer, Secretaries, and Trustees, to be ex officio Members of the Com- 
mittee, five of whom shall form a quorum. 

5. That the property of the Society shall be vested in five Trustees, who shall 
hold the same subject to the vote of a majority of the whole Committee for the 
time being, which shall be specially summoned for its appropriation; and the 
disposal of any portion of propery shall be signified by resolutions, signed by the 
Chairman and one of the Secretaries. 

6. That a meeting of the contributors shall be convened annually, at such time 
and place as the Committee shall, by public advertisement, appoint to receive 
the Report of the proceedings of the past year, and for the choice of the Com- 
mittee, Treasurer, and Secretaries for the year ensuing, and for supplying vacan- 
cies in the office of Trustees, if necessary. 

7. That donations, or loans without interest, may be made to local Committees 
engaged in the erection of new chapels, on such terms as the Committee of this 
Society may approve. 

8. That in every Chapel to be built or purchased by this Society, adequate 
provision shall be made for the free accommodation of the poor. 

9. That pecuniary assistance may, at the discretion of the Commitee, be 
afforded in aid of the current expenses of such Chapels as shall be in possession 
of this Society, until they be conveyed from the Trustees of this Society. 

10. That when one-half of the sittings appropriated to the subscribers shall be 
occupied, and a church formed, the Committee may direet a conveyance of the 
Chapel to Trustees elected by the church, upon such terms as shall be approved 
by the Committee. 

11. That for the purpose of carrying into effect any matters of a subordinate 
character, which may be necessary in order to fulfil the objects of this Association, 
the Committee for the time being present at any meeting convened especially for 
that purpose, or a majority of such Committee so present, shall be at liberty to 
make such bye-laws as may be deemed expedient. 

Resolved,—That the following Gentlemen be appointed Officers of the 
Society :-— 

Treasurer,—Thomas Wilson, Esq. 

Trustees,—T. Challis, Esq., T. M. Coombs, Esq., Thomas Alers Hankey, 
Esq., J. R. Mills, Esq., Joshua Wilson, Esq. 

Committee,—Rev. R. Ainslie, Rev. Dr. Bennett, Rev. J. Blackburn, Rev. Dr. 
Henderson, Rev. T. Jackson, Rev. T. Lewis, Rev. Dr. Morison, Rev. Caleb 
Morris, Rev. W. S. Palmer, Rev. Dr. Reed, Rev. A. Tidman, Rev. H. Townley, 
Roger Cunliffe, Esq., H. Dunn, Esq., D. Edwards, Esq., R. Fletcher, Esq., 
E. Gouldsmith, Esq., H. Parker, Esq., Edw. Smith, Esq., Henry Spicer, Esq., 
Edw. Swaine, Esq., T. H. Tooke, Esq., J. Trueman, Jun. Esq. 

Bankers,—Messrs. Hankey, Fenchurch Street. 

Secretaries,—Rev. Robert Halley, D.D. Highbury College; Rev. Thomas 
Morell, Coward College ; Mr. Hull Terrell, 30, Basinghall Street. 

The Subscriptions already received exceed £3,000, and the Committee are 
taking measures for the immediate erection of a Chapel in Lambeth. 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM. 


The Governors and Friends of this valuable Institution will be gratified with 
the following Report of the Examiners at the close of the last Session : 

“ We, having conducted the Christmas examination of the boys in the Congre- 
gational School, have much pleasure in expressing our cordial satisfaction with 
the manner in which the classical and other studies have been prosecuted—the 
discipline and general state of the school, so far as they 7 in a prolonged 
and careful enquiry—the progress which many of the boys have made during the 
past half year—and the particular attention which is given to the scriptural and 
religious education of the pupils—We congratulate the Managers and Patrons of 
this valuable Institution on account of its manifest improvement and advantages 
under the present arrangements. We think the School deserves the full confidence 
of the public, as it affords an excellent education with domestic comfort to the 
children under its patronage. “ James Bennett. 

“ Ropert Hattey.” 





OBITUARY NOTICES AND RECENT DEATHS. 


Died, on Thursday evening the 22d of December, 1836, in the forty-fifth year 
of his age, the Rev. Josep Greenwoop, Pastor of the Independent Church at 
Petersfield, Hants. 

When he departed, the church of Christ lost one of its brightest ornaments : 
we speak not of his splendid talents, or of those dazzling and attractive qualities 
which command universal admiration, but of deep-toned piety, which found an 
appropriate manifestation in ardent love for man, fervent zeal for God, and 
exalted personal purity. Undeviating consistency marked his life, and he was 
distinguished for unobtrusiveness, fidelity, tenderness, and love. 

As a minister of Christ he was ardently attached to his work, and his Master 
blessed him ; to the church over which he was immediately placed, his labours 
have been invaluable ; to three villages he was the instrument of conveying the 
gospel, where there are now three chapels with interesting congregations ; in 
others he frequently preached, and with success. For eighteen years he has 
— before his people with acceptance, and has left them in the enjoyment 
o ony and peace. 

As a private Christian few knew his worth—wise as a counsellor ; judicious 
and faithful as a friend ; full of benevolence; the poor have lost a benefactor, 
the distressed a sympathising heart. 

As an instructor of youth he was eminently successful; conversion has in 
several cases followed his scholastic labours; to the families of his immediate 
friends the loss in this respect will_be severely felt. 

As a citizen he breathed a spirit of universal philanthropy; every liberal 
institution found in him a warm supporter; free from party violence, he watched 
the progress of the great questions of his day, and rejoiced, as from time to time 
he witnessed the triumphs of truth and freedom. 

His illness and death caused an unusual excitement amongst all classes 
around him; no man despised him ; his funeral was attended by a great con- 
course of people ; devout men bore his remains to the grave, and sincere lamen- 
tation was made for him. 

The funeral sermon was preached the following Sabbath, January 1st, by his 
attached friend the Rev. A. Jones, of Buckland, from Neh. vii. 2. The chapel 
was much crowded with more than six hundred hearers, who appeared to retire 
with the solemn impression, that they had indeed lost “ a faithful man, who 
feared God above many.” 

This faithful minister of Christ has left a widow and eight children to deplore 
his loss, the eldest of which is only sixteen years of age. he only provision for 

i is an annuity to the widow of £30. We are happy to hear that a 


su 
a is openedon their behalf, and any sums that may be left for them 


at our Publishers, we shall be happy to transmit. 
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Died, Oct. 14, 1836, aged 46, James Wyn, Esq., Geographer to the King. 
From his earliest years our lamented friend was an enthusiastic student of the science 
of Geography, and by undivided attention to its principles and progress, he ob- 
tained a very high rank amongst geographers in Europe. His practical skill 
caused the papers of Mungo Park, Belzoni, and other travellers, to be submitted 
to him for arrangement, &c., and he contributed not a little to their accuracy. 
For twelve years he had an appointment at the Horse Guards, where his services 
were highly appreciated. The late Duke of York and the Lords of the Treasury 
honoured him with a pecuniary reward for some wigenent improvements in the 
lithographic printing of military plans, &c. Mr. Wyld was distinguished for 
his ardent feelings of patriotism. To his untiring energy the inhabitants of 
London are mainly indebted for the repeal of that heavy impost, the House Tax ; 
and he successfully opposed Church Rates in the parish of St. Martin’s, where 
he was greatly respected. He for many years sustained the office of deacon of 
the church, at Paddington Chapel, under the pastoral care of the Rev. James 
Stratten, and was known and beloved by a wide circle of religious friends as the 
zealous and enlightened advocate of Sunday Schools, and every other effort to do 
good. The disease which removed him from his family, the church, and the world, 
in the midst of his days and of his influence, was an affection of the brain, in- 
duced by the ardour and intenseness of his application to scientific pursuits and 

ublic business. His principal works are, A Scripture Atlas, 8vo. Thompson’s 
inburgh Atlas, folio. An Atlas of the World, folio. A smaller work, with 
Statistical Tables, besides a large quantity of district maps and charts. We hear 
that several of his unfinished works are likely to be edited by his son, who 
- been honoured with an appointment to succeed him as Geographer to the 
ing. 

On the 10th of January, aged 71, at Tyndale-place, Islington, Joseru Tary, 
Esq., for nearly thirty-three years the effective and esteemed assistant secretary 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. This gentleman through his long life 
has been closely connected with those great religious institutions which form the 
ornament of our times. He was appointed a member of the committee of the 
Religious Tract Society in 1800, and a Director of the Missionary Society in 
1802, and he continued to serve those Societies by his counsels, till his own in- 
firmities and relative afflictions compelled him to restrict his labours to the Bible 
Society alone. He was connected with Union Chapel, Islington, and was 
closely connected with his pastor, the Rev. Thomas Lewis, for many years. The 
Committee of the Bible Society have appointed Mr. William Hitchen, who had 
assisted Mr. Tarn for several years, to succeed him in the office of Assistant Se- 
cretary and Accountant. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 

Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Henderson—Shoveller—Halley 
—Payne—Rev. Messrs. J. A. James, Joseph Morison—R. Ashton— Fd. Leigh- 
ton—R. Knill—Thos. Atkins—G. B. Kidd—A. Tidman—W. Davis—J. B. 
Shenston, 

Also from Messrs. Joshua Wilson—John Brown— Ed. Wallis—G. Blight— 
J. R. Bennett, M.D.—lrappa~ An Episcopalian. 

The Editor regrets that the necessary length of the first article in the present 
number has compelled him to defer several important papers, which shall appear 
in the April Magazine. 

Messrs. Blight and Wallis shall receive some private communications on the 
subject to which they refer. 

“ A Subscriber and Constant Reader” is requested to accept the Editor’s best 
thanks for his interesting letter, and the important French work that accompanied 
it, of which he hopes to make a good use shortly. 





ERRATA..—P. 50, line 28, instead of eminent read current. 
51, line 8, instead of for read and, 
51, line 9, insert who before are, and blot ont only. 





